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... another load of Bulk Flour from International! 


Yes, our trucks are continually on the move, deliv 
ering famous “Bakery Proved” Flours in bulk to 
progressive, cost-conscious bakers throughout the 
nation. International’s Bulk Flour service can save 
you money, too. Elimination of sack costs, reduc- 
tion of flour handling costs and reduction of sani- 
tation control, cleaning and warehousing expense 
are just a few of the economies you will realize. 
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Naturally, you get the same high quality “Bakery 
Proved” Flours in bulk that you’ve been getting 
in bags . . . the same dependable performance. . . 
the same unvarying uniformity. Ask your 
International representative for more complete 
information today! 


When you think of bulk flour, think of... 


uses International 


® MILLING COMPANY 


“Bakery Proved’ ® 


General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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The phone call heard round 
the world. It’s a simple call to his local ele- 


vator—an offer to sell his grain. Yet, in effect, this call 
connected him with a communications network that 
covers the world. At Cargill headquarters—perhaps hun- 
dreds of miles from his elevator—a unique and complex 
lease-wire system handles a million words a day—more 
than two million messages a year. Here, from all over the 
world come reports on market prices, weather conditions, 
bids, quotations, confirmations, and a host of other 
factors affecting market values. Not so many years ago, 
the farmer’s grain market reached only as far as his local 
community. But here, literally, is an extension of the 
farmer’s telephone, which cuts through geographic and 
time barriers. Today, by keeping a minute-to-minute 
finger on the pulse of world markets, Cargill helps make 
the whole world a market place for the American farmer’s 
grain. One of the many ways Cargill extends the reach 
of this important businessman—the American farmer. 
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Shawnee has the nearest thing to automated bag packing... 


a Bemis feeding, 
filling and closing 
system 


Shawnee Milling Company, Shawnee, Okla., gets 
amazing speed, accuracy and economy...and virtually 
automated operation... from the Bemis system of bag STE P 1 


feeding, filling and closing equipment. The new Bemis F & F Machine (feeding 


. a and filling) handles 2-, 5- and 10-lb. bags 

The system might work equally well for your mill. and has, in actual operation, consistently 
packed up to 48,000 5-lb. bags per 

Let’s take it step by step ae 24-hour day. The automatic feeder 


magazine adjusts easily to all sizes. From 
this machine, bags pass through the 
vibrator shaker en route to... 




















STEP 2 


the Bemis Trim-Weigh Scale, which gives 

amazing-—and profitable—accuracy... 

a weight tolerance of plus or minus .2 of 

1 ounce. With the F & F Machine and 
Trim-Weigh Scale working as a unit, one 
attendant can pack as many bags as two 
conventional packers manned by 

four attendants. The bag shaper is 

on the conveyor en route to... 








STEP 3 


the Bemis Deltaseal® Closing Machine, which for 
years has been the industry’s standard .. . fast, 
efficient, automatic. And Bemis Deltaseal Bags, with 
the exclusive pull-cut-pour spout, are neat, square, 
full-pack packages that build easily into eye-catching 
displays, with your brand “‘billboarded”’ in Bemis’ 
crisp, bright, multicolor printing. 


As the Shawnee installation shows, Bemis 
packaging service is complete and wide- 
ranging. Dollars to doughnuts, it could help 


you. Call your Bemis Man .. . he’ll start the 
ball rolling. 


Where flexible packaging ideas are born 


GENERAL OFFICES— 
408-N Pine Street, St. Louis 2 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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INDIAN DEAL—Signing of an 
agreement whereby the U.S. will 
move 16 million metric tons of 
wheat and | million metric tons of 
rice to India is one of the most 
significant steps ever taken under 
Public Law 480 program. Once un- 
der way, it probably will involve 
the outward movement of a cargo 
each day of the four-year period 
covered 
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AACC—tThe Miller camera was in 
operation during the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists meet- 
ing; a page of candid shots of those 
in attendance 
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GUEST SPEAKER—The text of an 
address by Donald S. Eber, execu- 
tive vice president of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, before 
the Millers National Federation 
convention held earlier this week 
in Chicago 
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SEAWAY TONNAGE—The shipping 
lanes on the Great Lakes are open 
for the second season of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway, and the Port of 
Chicago is pushing forward full 
tilt to obtain a more sizeable share 
of the 1960 tonnage 
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INDEX—An index of the contents 
of The Miller for April, 1960 
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MEASURING—One of the impor- 


tant characteristics of the fractions 
of flour resulting from air classi- 
fication is the individual size dis- 
tribution; an article on a practical 
method of measuring flour particle 
size 
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AOM TRADE SHOW—Brief de- 
scriptions of the wealth of equip- 
ment, services and machinery to be 
exhibited at the Association of Op- 
erative Millers trade show in St. 
Louis May 22-26 
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MNF Speakers Put Stress on Disparity 
Of Record Operations, Low Net Returns 


CHICAGO — Operations in the 
U.S. milling industry during the 
first quarter of 1960 were among 
the highest ever recorded, but the 
net financial results left much to 
be desired. The reason for this 
state of affairs saw members of the 
Millers National Federation, gath- 
ered here for their 58th annual con- 
vention, doing considerable soul- 
searching as they sought the rea- 
sons for what has been described 
as the “failure of the ’fifties.” And 
at the same time they seek a cure. 


Theme of the meeting is ““The Chal- 
lenge to Milling Management in the 
Sixties,” and both the retiring and 
newly-elected presidents of the fed- 
eration minced no words in pinpoint- 
ing the problem facing the industry. 
That problem, in a nutshell, is the 
poor price structure of the flour busi- 
ness. 

Keynoting the program, retiring 
president, D. H. Wilson, Eckhart 
Milling Co., said that challenge, if 
properly met, is an opportunity. He 
told the members that challenges are 
the basics which will have to be 
faced. He considered that the indus- 
try needed fiscal planning to a great- 
er degree than ever before if the 
problem is to be solved satisfactorily. 


Newly-elected president, Ellis D. 





Southwest Harvest 


Outlook Improved 


KANSAS CITY—The hard winter 
wheat crop outlook continues to be 
excellent. Although there are still a 
few hazards that might have to be 
faced before the crop is in the bins, 
there is general optimism in most 
areas of the hard winter wheat belt. 

The government crop report due 
May 10 is expected to show a sub- 
stantial increase in the estimated 
outturn over that made as of April 1 
And conditions since that time have 
been ideal. Moisture has been re- 
ceived over practically the entire 
bolt. Cool weather is holding back 
rank growth where that could be a 
problem. 

In Kansas, the wheat is in excel- 
lent condition over the western one 
third of the state. In the southern 
areas it is jointing and much is in 
the boot stage. The crop in the east- 
ern part of the state is in fairly 
good shape. Winter kill in some fie'ds 
caused abandonment, but mostly in 
areas that are not normally large 
in wheat production anyway. 


Insect Problem 


Rust, mosaic and insects do not 
scem to be a problem at this time. 
A group of specialists who toured 
large sections of the state found no 
evidence of consequence of any of 
these hazards. 


Moisture is in good supply, though 
there will have to be more rains 
before harvest time. However, since 
May is normally a wet month, the 
odds are that this needed moisture 
will be received. 

In the early harvest areas of Texas 
and Oklahoma, the crop is already 
“made” and will probably start mov- 
ing the last week in May. In south- 
ern Kansas, some wheat may be 
ready by June 10, but it looks more 
like June 15, or nearly a week later 
than normal. 





"FESTIVAL OF FILMS’ 
VIEWED BY MNF 


CHICAGO—A feature of the Mon- 
day afternoon session was the pres- 
entation of a film festival, and mem- 
bers saw some of the movies made by 
the federation. One was “Wheat 
Foods Around the World” and the 
other “School Lunches for a Better 
World.” 

Distribution has been made through 
official channels, including the U.S. 
Information Service, and agricultural 
attaches at various embassies abroad 
have asked for prints. Foreign lan- 
guage versions are now being made 
in Arabic, Spanish and Brazilian- 
Portuguese. 

A more recently-made film shown 
was called “Bread for Breakfast.” 
Scenes were shot in the Philippines. 
The film is designed for use in that 
country and in other parts of Asia 
where wheat foods are not yet an im- 
portant part of the diet. 

C. L. Mast, Jr., executive vice pres- 
ident, told members that a film based 
on the U.S. wheat growing and mill- 
ing industries is now nearing com- 
pletion and should be ready for re- 
lease shortly. 





English, Commander Larabee Milling 
Co., after discussing the federation— 
its purposes, its objectives and its 
futures and reviewing the past 
decade in milling, praised the millers 
for their good works, but indicted 
them for their shortcomings. 

He put it this way: ‘““We have made 
great progress in all departments of 
our business except the most impor- 
tant one—the one which rings the 
cash register.” He talked about the 
malady of marketing madness which 
“is all but destroying us.” 


Deep Concern 


Mr. English expressed deep concern 
about existing conditions relating to 
the sale of flour, and he admitted to 


a sense of frustration and futility 
when he thought of the marketing 
malignancy which has afflicted the 
industry. He commented: “The dis- 
ease I speak of is not local or re- 
gional. It is national. It is industry- 
wide. Every company has been a con- 
tributor. Every individual is a carrier 
of the virus. I indict every miller in 
the industry. I claim no exemption 
for myself or my company. If there 
is a difference in guilt it is only a 
matter of degree.” 


Mr. English proceeded to suggest 
some areas of action which might be 
taken to cure the disease. Some of 
the ways to get out “of the mess we 
are in” he rejected. But he asserted: 
“Responsible millers must return 
to a policy of following the market 
instead of the mavericks. Responsible 
millers must get back to a policy of 
pricing based on economics and not 
emotion.” (The full text of Mr. Eng- 
lish’s speech begins elsewhere on 
this page. Commented a miller, who 
conceded he was by no means inno- 
cent of the charges made: “I hope 
everybody in the industry will read it 
because here in_ understandable 
words, without equivocation, is what 
we should do if we have the courage 
to do it.’’) 

But the progress of the opening 
session was not all negative. There 
were positive sides as evidenced by 
Mr. English’s stress of the progress 

(Turn to SPEAKERS, page 34) 





MNF COVERAGE 


Covering the 58th annual conven- 
tion of the Millers National Federa- 
tion for The Miller are George E. 
Swarbreck, W. E. Lingren, George W. 
Potts of Minneapolis; Martin E. 
Newell of Kansas City; Don E. Rog- 
ers and F. C. Bisson of Chicago, and 
Paul L. Dittemore of New York. 
A further report on activities at the 


convention will appear in next week’s 
issue. 








MNF President’s Inaugural Address: 





The Good and the Bad in Milling 


By Ellis D. English 
Commander Larabee Milling Co. 


HIS is a very heart-warming oc- 

casion. I am grateful for your 
confidence as evidenced by your elect- 
ing me to this office. Flour milling 
has been good to me and nothing 
would please me more than to render 
a real service to the industry. 

First, I want to discuss the federa- 
tion—its purpose, its objectives, and 
its future. 

Secondly, I shall review the past 
decade in milling. 

Third, I will discuss the state of 
our industry today and take a look 
into the future. 

I shall praise millers for their 
good works and indict them for their 
shortcomings. 

Now as to the federation. Estab- 
lished over 58 years ago it has at- 
tained maturity and stature. It has 
weathered the storms of war and de- 
pression. It has served us in good 
times and bad. In trade circles the 
Millers National Federation is rec- 


ognized as an outstanding associ- 
ation. We have a splendid staff and 
a smoothly functioning organization. 
We must keep it strong and dynamic. 
In our individual companies we must 
insist on broader participation, es- 
pecially by our younger executives. 
Those of us who are old-timers have 
difficulty in relinquishing the reins 
to our more youthful associates but 
we must not let the federation be- 
come a club for elder statesmen. 


There are many things a trade 
association can do for its members. 
There are many things which a trade 
association cannot do for its mem- 
bers. Let’s take a quick look at the 
purposes of our organization as out- 
lined in the articles of incorporation: 


@To promote the welfare of the 


wheat flour milling industry of the 
US:.; 


@ To provide a means of contact with 
(Turn to ENGLISH, page 27) 
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The Challenge of Better Prices 


ETTING out to meet the challenge of the ’six- 
ties, the flour millers of America, in convention 
assembled at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chi- 
cago, are not unmindful of the achievements of 
the past. They have much to be proud of and they 
have some things to be ashamed of—but in the 
latter category they have succeeded in harming 
themselves more than they have harmed their 
customers. 

For many years now—we can begin to count 
in hundreds even in the short history of this na- 
tion—the millers have produced the flour which 
has fed the nation, taking advantage of every de- 
velopment known to technology. They have in- 
vested millions of dollars in doing it and millions 
of dollars have gone out as expenses which have 
not come back into the till. 

It is a sobering thought that if just one of the 
larger companies making flour closed its doors 
tonight, there would be bakers unable to get 
the flour they need now and hereafter, and people 
would go without bread. And we mean right here 
in these United States, not in the impoverished 
lands overseas. 


Ellis D. English, Commander Larabee Mill- 
ing Co., freshly inducted as president of the 
federation, has roundly castigated his fellow- 
millers—and in the process he did not spare 
himself—for what he considers to be the ill- 
discipline of the market place. 


To pay attention to the madness which pervades 
the marketing of flour today is perfectly right 
and proper because there is still nothing illegal 
in this country about making a profit. It is the 
duty of every management executive to set his 
sights on profit. To do otherwise represents a 
disservice to employees and stockholders. And 
it is a disservice to the users of the product, for 
a cheap product eventually deteriorates in quality 
to such a degree that in time people will scorn it. 
And that means less will be used. 

Much of importance was said in the official 
sessions of MNF on Monday in connection with 
this subject. More is to be said before the con- 
vention ends. But, perhaps, of greater importance 
is what was said in the corridors and hotel rooms 
after the sessions were over. And we should be 
lacking in our reportorial duty if we do not state 
for the record here and now that there were 
millers who shrugged off the English exposition 
with the comment: “It’s just talk. We've heard all 
this before. Nothing more will be said. Nothing 
more will be done. We will continue to cut our 
own throats and those of our competitors.” 


Perhaps they have not reckoned with the 
tenacity of the man from Arkansas. Or with that 
of the men who, having heard him, are with him 
and will stay with him to the end of the road. 
They are sinners themselves and they admit it. 
They do not intend to let this talk of costs and 
marketing madness remain just talk. 


We forecast that when the results of the 
fiscai year now ending are published, they 


will not be allowed for one moment to let it 
remain as just talk. 


Those who decry these expositions as just a lot 
of hot air might as well get out of the industry 
here and now for all the good they are going to 
do—if that is indeed their viewpoint. 

But we do not think that is their real viewpoint. 
They are as frightened as the next man of the 
mess they are in. Every man jack of them is a 
business man of repute, well schooled in admin- 
istration; they are men who have done well by 
their companies in the field of employee relation- 
ships and training; who have accepted every 
facet of technological development it is possible 
to accept to improve the service they can render 
the customer, and they are good to their wives 
and children. 


Yet, in this matter of pricing, which really 
means in the proper appraisal and acceptance 
of all just costs which go into a bag of flour, 
they have a blind spot. And flour is sold for 
less than its true worth. Even some highly 
reputed and highly respected buyers of bak- 


ery flour are admitting the truth of this state- 
ment. 


To try to dismiss this attempt to air the sub- 
ject openly as merely talk is the height of insani- 
ty. And what has been done in the past few 
months, and is still being done, is insane. 

We have no hesitation in voicing these stric- 
tures, for in the past few months we have come as 
close as anybody to the question of what it costs 
tc make a bag of flour. We admit that the unit 
cost of production has been reduced in the past 
10 years and millers may praise themselves for 
that achievement. But we also know that the cost 
card currently used by the industry is unrealistic. 

Let us admit that the change we desire can- 
not be done overnight. But at least let the industry 
stop slipping back and take some positive steps 
forward in adopting a realistic pricing structure. 
If not, economic suicide is the only answer. 


In conjunction with the recent 
series of editorials published on 
flour milling industry costs, ‘'Build- 
ing a Realistic Cost Card," The 
Miller has compiled the entire text 
of the editorials into a booklet. 
Millers are invited to submit a 
note of their probable require- 
ments to The Northwestern Miller, 
P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. 
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PL 480 Agreement 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Signed to Provide 


India 17 Million Tons of Wheat, Rice 


For Meeting Food 


WASHINGTON — Governments 
of the U.S. and India have signed 
an agreement which prov-des for 
the sale to India over a four-year 
period of 16 million metric tons 
(approximately 587 million bush- 
els) of U.S. wheat and one million 
metric tons (approx'mately 22 mil- 
lion bags) of U.S. rice. (The gov- 
ernment-owned inventory of wheat 
is presently about 1.08 billion bush- 
els.) 


This agreement, undertaken as part 
of the President’s Food-for-Peace 
Program, will mean, on the average, 
the shipment of more than a ship- 
load of wheat for each day for four 
years. 

For these commodities, plus some 
ocean transportation cost, India will 
pay the U.S. $1,276 million in rupees 
under Title I of the Public Law 480 
program. 

The agreement was signed at the 
White House by President Eisen- 
hower and S. K. Patil, Indian minis- 
ter of food and agriculture. Present 
for the signing were C. Douglas Dil- 
lon, acting secretary of state; Ezra 
Taft Benson, secretary of agricul- 
ture; True D. Morse, under-secretary 
of agriculture; M. C. Chagla, the In- 
dian ambassador, and Don Paarlberg, 
Food-for-Peace coordinator. 


Fifth Agreement 


This is the fifth Title I, Public Law 
480 agreement to be signed with In- 
dia. The first and largest previous 
agreement with any country was 
signed in August, 1956, in the amount 
of $360.1 million. Previous agree- 
ments with India total nearly $1 bil- 
lion in value. 

They have provided a significant 
proportion of India’s grain imports 
during the past three-and-one-half 
years, as well as substantial amounts 
of cotton, tobacco, and dairy prod- 
ucts. However, in the case of both 
wheat and rice, measures have al- 
ways been taken to assure usual im- 
ports from free world sources. 

The new agreement is unique in 
these respects: 

@ It is almost four times as large 
as any agreement previously signed 
with any country since the beginning 
of the program in 1954. 

@ It is the first agreement to span 
a period of four years. 

@ It is the first agreement specifi- 
cally designed to help a country in 
establishing substantial food re- 





INDIAN WHEAT PRICES 
SHOW DECLINES 


WASHINGTON — Wheat prices in 
the Punjab, India’s principal produc- 
ing area, have fallen below the guar- 
anteed minimum price of $2.29 bu. 
fixed by the government of India at 
the beginning of the current crop sea- 
son, In mid-April wheat was selling 
at $2.07@2.22 bu., compared with 
$2.75 bu. two months earlier, and 
$3.52 bu. a year earlier. The decline 
is attributed to heavy marketings by 
growers who had held their stocks in 
anticipation of an end-of-the-season 
price rise which did not materialize. 
As a result, the state government has 
begun purchasing wheat from grow- 
ers at the guaranteed minimum price. 





Needs, Stockpiling 


serves; one-fourth of the wheat and 
all of the rice will be available for 
such purpose. The stockpiling feature 
of the agreement will provide India 
with 147 million bushels of wheat 
and 22 million bags of rice over the 
four-year period for reserve purposes. 

@ One-fourth of the amount of fi- 
nancing in the new agreement ($319 
million) will be made available im- 
mediately to finance the first year’s 
shipments of 147 million bushels of 
wheat and 5.5 million bags of rice. 
The rate and manner in which the 
remaining quantities will be shipped 
will be agreed upon by the govern- 
ments after January 1, 1961, and will 
be subject to review annually there- 
after. 


Of the rupees to be acquired by the 
U.S. in payment for these commodi- 
ties, $1,076 million will be made avail- 
able to the government of India for 
economic development projects (one 
half as loans, one half as grants). The 
remaining $200 million will be used 
to pay U.S. expenses abroad and to 
finance other U.S. agency programs 
including development of foreign 
markets for U.S. agricultural prod- 
ucts. 

The new agreement, reinforced by 
previous agreements, is expected to 
contribute to India’s progress by (1) 
Substantially increasing India’s short 
food supply; (2) helping to control 
rising costs of food, and (3) giving 
tangible support to the financing of 
India’s development projects. 

The commodity composition of the 
new four-year agreement is: 





Millions 

Commodity of dollars 
Wheat (587 million bushels)........ 965.0 
Rice (22 million bags) ........... 116.0 
Ocean transportation (estimated)... 195.0 
WEE 6 06% ot Ee bes rnsc cb és9eee 1,276.0 


Sales of the commodities will be 
made by U.S. private traders. Pur- 
chase authorizations will be an- 
nounced later. 

Previous Title I, PL 480 agreements 
with India include 400 million bush- 
els of wheat (approximately 10.9 
million metric tons), 15 million bush- 
els of feed grains (approximately 
375,000 metric tons), 9 million bags 
of rice, 600,000 bales of cotton, 6 mil- 
lion pounds of tobacco, and 40 mil- 
lion pounds of dairy products. They 
have provided 9.4 million tons of 
grain out of total Indian imports of 
12.1 million tons during the past 3% 
years. 

Deliveries under the last preceding 
agreement are expected to be com- 
pleted within the next few months, 
and shipments will then start under 
the new agreement. India imported 
120 million bushels of wheat under 
Title I last year; shipments for the 
current year may exceed that quan- 
tity. 

India’s Food Situation 

India’s food situation is marked by 
(a) Chronic shortage due to insuffi- 
cient domestic production, (b) Need 
for even larger supplies as the popu- 
lation expands and living standards 
improve, and (c) Rising prices. 

India recognizes the urgency of 
expanding its imported food supply 
but is reluctant to use limited for- 
eign exchange earnings for such 
purpose. Ambitious to get ahead 
with economic development, India 
has a national policy of using its for- 

(Turn to INDIA, page 32) 





BREAD PRICE RAISED 
BY ALBANY BAKERS 


ALBANY, N.Y. — Albany area 
housewives are paying 2¢ more now 
for “king size” loaves of bread. The 
major baking companies have in- 
creased the price from 25¢ to 27¢ 
because of increased production costs. 
Only the 1 Ib., 5 oz. loaves are af- 
fected by the increase. One store 
manager said the recent increase in 
federal gasoline tax increased the 
cost of distributing bread by trucks. 
He said this was a factor in the price 
increase. The increased price is in 
effect for Bond Bread, National Bis- 
cuit Co., Millbrook Bread, United 
Baking Co., Ward Baking Co., Frei- 
hofer and Spaulding Bread. Albany 
Public Market recently increased its 
price on Rich Maid “jumbo loaf” 
from 33¢ to 35¢. 





Free Unloading Time 
Plan for Duluth 
Upheld by ICC 


DULUTH, MINN.—tThe Interstate 
Commerce Commission in Washing- 
ton has upheld a controversial plan 
of the Chicago & North Western rail- 
way to grant seven days of free un- 
loading time on rail cars carrying 
export grain to Duluth-Superior ele- 
vators. 

Grain elevator officials in the Twin 
Ports hailed the ICC ruling as a boon 
to the grain export industry at the 
Head of the Lakes. 

They said the decision will strength- 
en their competitive position among 
ports handling grain for foreign 
markets and could encourage some 
grain to be shipped through the Twin 
Ports which would otherwise go 
through Chicago or Milwaukee. 

The C&NW tariff providing seven 
days of free time instead of 48 hours 
went into effect late in April. 





Experimental Seed 
Returned to Midwest 


MINNEAPOLIS Experimental 
wheat, oats and barley from plant- 
ings made in Mexico last fall 
reached experiment stations in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota and Winnipeg, 





Canada, recently, said Donald G. 
Fletcher, executive secretary, The 
Rust Prevention Assn. 


Winter increases in Mexico were 
begun six years ago by the Rust 
Prevention Assn. under contract for 
the U.S. and Canada Departments of 
Agriculture in order to speed up de- 
velopment of improved wheat, oat 
and barley varieties by the plant 
scientists. Nearly 6,000 breeding lines 
of hard red spring wheat, durum, 
oats and barley were grown last 
winter in this program. 

These plantings reached the time 
required by plant scientists to test 
and evaluate experimental materials 
and permit larger scale quality tests 
earlier than otherwise would be pos- 
sible. Previously 12-15 years were 
often required to develop a new vari- 
ety. Mr. Fletcher said. 

More than 25,000 wheat and oat 
breeding lines were tested against 
dangerous rust races in Puerto Rico 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture last winter. This island loca- 


tion permits breeding materials to 
be tested against rust without en- 
dangering mainland cereal crops. 
Both the Mexican and Puerto Rican 
facilities are important additions to 
the crop research program, Mr. 
Fletcher said. 
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Centennial Mills, 
United Pacific 
Plan Merger 
SEATTLE — Stockholders of Cen- 


tennial Mills, Inc., and United Pacific 
Corp. will vote June 17 on a plan of 
merger of the two corporations, an- 
nounced Moritz Milburn, pres'dent of 
Centennial, and Josef C. Phillips, 
president of United Pacific. Decision 
to place the plan before stockholders 
was made in a joint meeting of the 
boards of directors of both corpora- 
tions. 

The agreement of merger calls for 
Centennial stockholders to exchange 
their shares for stock of United Pa- 
cific. Each share of Centennial will 
receive 1.35 shares of United Pacific 
in the exchange. A special dividend 
of $1 per share will also be declared 
to Centennial stockholders of record 
June 21, payable June 30 if the mer- 
ger is consummated. 

United Pacific presently owns ap- 
proximately 22% of the 153,439 
shares of Centennial outstanding, and 
has been represented on the Centen- 
nial board for several years. United 
Pacific is an investment holding com- 
pany whose principal subsidiaries are 
United Pacific Insurance Co. and Pa- 
cific Northwest Co. Centennial Mills 
operates three flour mills in Washing- 
ton and Oregon, and for 70 years has 
been one of the principal milling or- 
ganizations on the Pacific Coast. 

Mr. Phillips stated, “Activities of 
United Pacific and Centennial will 
continue unchanged, if the merger 
becomes effective on June 30, as re- 
sult of favorable stockholder actions. 
It is the belief of the two boards, 
that the merger will result in sub- 
stantial benefits for each corporation 
and the respective groups. Centennial 
would be operated as a wholly-owned 
subsidiary of United Pacific, with its 
operating headquarters continuing to 
be in Portland, Ore.” 

If the merger is consummated, the 
United Pacific board of directors will 
be composed of Harold L. Baird, Nor- 
ton Clapp, Ben B. Ehrlichman, Floyd 
E. Ellis, D. K. MacDonald, Moritz 
Milburn, Stanley N. Minor, Josef C. 
Phillips, Nat S. Rogers and William 
S. Street. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 








Protein Content 


Regulations Changed 


WASHINGTON — Changes in the 
regulations covering the inspection of 
cargo wheat for protein content were 
announced by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. These amendments to 
the regulations established under the ° 
Agricultural Marketing Act of 1946 
become effective June 6. 

The changes provide that the pro- 
tein content of cargo wheat may be 
certificated only on an “as is” or a 
14% moisture basis. They also permit 
the handling of reinspections and ap- 
peal inspections after the cargoes 
have left the point of inspection, and 
revise the fee schedule for services 
by combining the fees for testing and 
certification with costs involved in 
preparing and handling samples. 

Contracts made before the certifi- 
cation changes are effective will be 
exempt from the changes. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

FREIGHT ASSISTANCE 

OTTAWA—Freight assistance on 
western grain reached a record level 
of $22,443,015, during the crop year 
Aug. 1, 1958, to July 31, 1959. 
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ITH the Association of Oper- 
W ative Millers, I am honored to 
have this opportunity to speak to you 
at your annual convention, and sin- 
cerely hope that the remarks to be 
presented will contribute some meas- 
ure to the success of this meeting. 
AOM likes to consider itself a part- 
ner in the great goal of the milling 
industry—to make available to this 
nation and all the world the finest 
possible flour under the most econom- 
ical conditions. In our annual meet- 
ings since the formation of AOM 65 
years ago, the initial sessions have 
almost invariably included a spokes- 
man of mill management. We are in- 
debted to the many who have in- 
spired us in our deliberations. 

The subject ass gned me, “Tech- 
nological Developments—Their Effect 
Upon the Industry,” covers a maze 
of reactions and problems. The world 
is moving forward more rapidly than 
ever in. consequence of technological 
developments. Milling, about the old- 
est industry in the world, is current- 
ly no exception. Our industry is ex- 
periencing changes from technologi- 
cal developments and at the same 
time a thirst for knowledge to capi- 
talize upon them and to add to them. 

The thirst for knowledge concern- 
ing technological developments and 
the quest for such developments are 
manifest everywhere in milling. One 
manifestation to which I point with 
modesty, but pride, is the fact that 
AOM, organized in 1895, has at pres- 
ent the largest membership roll in 
its history, some 2,000. 

We have members in every state of 
the U.S. where there is a flour mill. 
Besides that, membership extends to 
Canada, England, Australia, Switzer- 
land, New Zealand, Ireland, Germany, 
France, China, Hungary, India, Paki- 
stan, French Morocco, Philippine Is- 
lands, Puerto Rico, South American 
countries, Haiti and South Africa. 

AOM is devoted to the furtherance 
of technological progress in milling. 
Its slogan is ‘“Proficiency—Fellowship 
and Cooperation.” Our sole purpose 
is to find and develop more efficient, 
more sanitary and more economical 
methods of processing grain into the 
best, the most palatable and the most 
nutritious product possible, as well as 
to develop new grain products. In 
achieving these purposes, we not only 
stage an annual technical conference 
and trade show, but sponsor regional 
meetings through 14 district groups 
and a correspondence course that is 
attracting national and international 
interest. Most of you, I am sure, are 
familiar with these facts, but I point 
to them here to emphasize the w:de- 
spread cultivation of milling knowl- 
edge that is under way. 

The main research work of AOM 
is through three committees——techni- 
cal, sanitation and educational. These 
are working committees comprised of 
highly competent operatives who are 
contributing much to the scientific 
advances of the milling industry. 

Of the almost innumerable impacts 
of technological developments upon 
the milling industry, one. which it 
seems to me desirable to bring to 
the forefront is the creation of an 
ever-increasing need for highly 
trained people capable of meeting 
competition and progressing. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Technological Developments .. . 
... Their Effect Upon the Industry 


By Donald S. Eber 


I would be the last person to fail 
to pay tribute to the “Dusty Miller” 
of past generations, for without his 
natural ability to feel the stock, ad- 
just the rolls and properly clothe his 
mill, we would never have come as 
far as we have. His judgment many 
times was short of being phenomenal. 
In today’s modern mill the superin- 
tendent must not only be an expert 
miller but a capable engineer. He 
must be able to select the right equip- 
ment for a specific job. He must be 
able to give direction to the person- 
nel under him to assure a product 
that will meet the rigid specifications 
of the consumer. He must understand 
the fundamentals of cost accounting 
as well as ‘traffic management and, 
above all, must possess some of the 
talent of a public and labor relations 
expert. In order to produce satisfac- 
tory results, he must utilize every 
opportunity to better equip himself 
for his duties. 


Why the Need for Technological 
Developments in Milling? 

The reasons are many and obvious: 
To offset increased costs of doing 
business, such as higher taxes, sal- 
aries, maintenance and _ sanitation 
costs, increased services to customers, 
specialty products and competition of 
other food such as dairy products, 
vegetables, meat, fish, fruits and fowl 
which are now being made more at- 
tractive, more convenient, with more 
year around availability. 

Improved flour yield rates near the 
top. Our recovery of flour is low com- 
pared to European mills. While our 
specifications are more critical, there 
is still room for improvement. Im- 
proved quality of products and new 
products deserve added attention. 
Competition being what it is, it be- 
comes increasingly important to spur 
customer acceptance. One of the best 
ways to regain some of our lost mar- 


ket, on a per capita basis is through 
better, more tasty cereal products. 


What Wasn't Known in 19507 

The principal answer, simply stat- 
ed, is all costs of doing business. I am 
not insulting your intelligence. We 
are aware that you knew what it cost 
you per cwt. to make flour. What I 
am saying is that the actual cost 
breakdown for each and every opera- 
tion was not known. 


What to Expect From New and 
Proposed Equipment 


Ten years ago new developments 
and processes were being talked 
about but the feasibility of adapting 
them to the flour milling industry 
was in doubt. 


How to Apply Scientific 
Management 

Few of us 10 years ago foresaw the 
present active need for graduate en- 
gineers in milling as well as in other 
industries. Mill superintendents as 
mentioned earlier must be capable of 
keeping abreast of developments. 

How to Train Operative 
Millers 

Pardon me, but, in considering this 
subject, it is essential to remind you 
that when AOM was formed 65 years 
ago, that training was one of the 
prime factors. 

Developments within our own in- 
dustry and within the world in the 
field of technology have probably 
brought greater progress or greater 
understanding in the training of op- 
erative millers in the past 10 years 
than ever before. Again this progress 
attests both to the intensiveness that 
marks the creation and the utilization 
of technological developments. 

Let me here cite some of the spe- 
cific activities in the field of training. 

Kansas State University in the past 
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anything to aid the cause of flour as a food because in doing 
so he believes fervently he is serving the 2,000 odd members of 
the organization he now directs as executive vice president. 


It has been said of Donald 
S. Eber that he has flour for 
blood. His attraction to the in- 
dustry which he now serves as 
executive vice president of the 
Association of Operative Mill- 
ers started when he was a boy 
in high school—he worked dur- 
ing vacations in the Kerr-Gif- 
ford Albina mill in Portland, 
Ore. In April of 1926 he start- 
ed as a sweeper for Crown 
Mills and stayed with that 
firm until 1943 when he joined 
Centennial Mills, Inc., at Spo- 
kane as superintendent. Early 
in 1947 R. R. Brotherton, re- 
tired veteran production vice 
president of the Bay State 
Milling Co., and then president 
of AOM, persuaded him to 
come to Kansas City as secre- 
tary of AOM. The cartoon on 
page 12a of this issue, not- 
withstanding, Don Eber will do 
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ten years has graduated 203 students 
and 35 of these pursued graduate 
work for an M.S. or Ph.D. degree. 
Many others were enrolled for a 
shorter time for help in a particular 
phase of milling or chemistry. Kansas 
State’s Department of Flour and 
Feed Milling Industries is recognized 
over the world which is a tribute to 
the staff and curriculum of our only 
milling school. You will or already 
have had a progress report on the 
new mill under construction. I was in 
Manhattan April 20 and the fifth 
floor had just been poured leaving 
only the roof unfinished. The sides 
and stone work are also going up 
rapidly, with machinery installations 
to start soon. 

In 1947 the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers acquired the copyrights 
to the William Hood Dunwoody- 
Northwestern Miller Correspondence 
Course in Flour Milling. This was an 
excellent course written by Edgar S. 
Miller but it had become obsolete. 
Instead of revising it, we prepared an 
entirely new course of 48 lessons 
written by 43 authors and in late 
1951 we offered it to the industry. 
One company subscribed to 400 com- 
plete courses as soon as they were 
off the press and another has taken 
over twice this amount, even giving 
it to office personnel to acquaint them 
with terminology. Since 1952 I have 
graded lessons and presented certifi- 
cates to 622 students. Presently, we 
have 410 enrolled in the various units. 

Both AOM and the Kansas State 
University milling faculty are work- 
ing closely with the Millers National 
Federation Advisory Committee to 
Kansas State University in preparing 
a short-course in milling to be started 
as soon after the new mill is com- 
pleted as is practical. Our efforts will 
be directed toward making this a 
most valuable addition to the training 
methods now available. 


Potential Aid from Outside 

We as an industry up to very re- 
cently were lax in collaboration be- 
tween millers and the USDA Region- 
al Utilization and Research Labora- 
tories, State Institutions, Agronomy 
departments and other research agen- 
cies. Only a few saw the value of such 
collaboration and worked continuous- 
ly toward these ends, with benefits 
already apparent. 


Effective Materials Handling 
and Sanitary Containers 

Very little was known 10 years ago 
of effective handling of finished prod- 
ucts in an efficient and economical 
manner and even less about sanitary 
containers. Here excessive costs 
forced attention to these problems. 


What Was Learned in the 
Last 10 Years and Its Effect. 
Accounting System Geared to 
Cost Control. Distribution of 
Manhours by Departments. 
Actual Cost of Sanitation. 


A recent survey by our sanitation 
committee found that some mills 
computed the cost of sanitation at 
2%¢ per cwt., others ran as high as 
8¢ per cwt., while an estimated break- 
down of sanitation costs on an annual 

' (Turn to EBER, page 30) 
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Looking relaxed between technical sessions are at left, Dr. Oscar Skovholt, 
Quality Bakers of America Cooperative, Inc., New York, and, at right, 
William L. Rainey, Commander Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis. But at 
the moment the photographer snapped the picture someone told Lyle P. 
Carmony, Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., that the Russians claimed to have in- 
vented flour enrichment. In the center picture, three Canadians hear veteran 
fellow-Canuck, Clarence Gerbrandt, J. R. Short Canadian Mills, Ltd., Toronto, 
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tell some stories of the old days in cereal chemistry. H's I's‘oners are, Icf 
to right, Michael Hawryluk, Quaker Oats of Canada, Saskatoon; Norm yn St.- 
cey, Defense Reconstruction Medical Laboratories, Toronto, an expatriate 
from England, and J. R. Reynolds, Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, Saskatoon. The 
picture on the right shows Tibor Rozsa, the Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis, and 
Jeff Schlesinger, Union Equity Co-operative Exchange, Enid, Okla., in pen- 
sive mood. 


Commentary by George E. Swarbreck 


AACCamera... 


Pictorial Impressions of the 45th 
Annual Meeting of the Amer- 





ican Association of Cereal 


; 
} 
i 








We are tempted to believe that it is the inalienable 
right of a former president of AACC to sit back 
and relax in the guise of an elder statesman—but 
Photographer Potts managed to catch Clinton L. 
Brooke, Merck & Co., Inc., in a rare moment of 
inactivity. Of course, anyone aware of Mr. 
Brooke’s long years of service to AACC, knows 
that he is no more relaxing than the man in the 
moon. Truth is, he is probably planning his future 
course of activity. 


An informal group in the p‘cture at left, at the allied trades party shows 
Joseph H. Topps, California Milling Corp., Los Angeles; Mrs. Topps; Dr. 
Robert A. Larson, the Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis and Mrs. James F. Lawrence 
of Minneapolis. Mr. Lawrence got away from the photographer but he was 
around representing Cargill, Inc. The center picture starts with the popular 
James S. Kelley, Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc., Ligonier, Ind., who is talking 
with J. F. Houston, Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., Minneapolis, The interested 


Chemists in Chicago 


Pictures by George W. Potts 





Pictured is Richard Hale, International Flavors & 
Fragrances, Inc., Chicago, newly appointed nation- 
al publicity chairman of AACC, taking time out 
for a refresher at the allied trades party. The 
charming lady in the middle is Mrs. H. C. Rude, 
whose husband is chief chemist with the state 
laboratory in Minneapolis. And beaming on the 
right is Raymond J. Tarleton, AACC executive 
secretary. The observer may add h's own thoughts 
about a rose and a couvle of thorns—we merely 
have become skilled in rezder-reaction, 








listener at right is C, A. Watson, Montana State College, Bozeman, Mont. 
And in the picture at the right we are tempted to use the caption: “Well, 
just who did have the hardest day?” Howard Balow, Tennant & Hoyt Co., 
Lake City, Minn., was overheard telling his wife, Lillian, just what a tough 
time it was taking in all those technical papers—more than 70 of them—but 
she said the program for the 101 ladies at the meeting was equally as tough 
on the feet. 
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HANGES in prices—both higher 

and lower—marked the seven- 
day period ending May 9, but neither 
the higher nor the lower prices pro- 
duced much action. Purchasers of all 
types of bakery flour continue to re- 
main in good supply position and are 
showing no interest in the market. In 
addition, soft wheat flour business, 
which was the bright spot of an 
otherwise dull previous seven-day pe- 
riod, has declined sharply. 

Fresh business in soft wheat flour 
féll off very sharply from the previ- 
ous week. Observers report that sales 
were probably not more than half as 
large as the week before, making 
the sales volume about 20% of capac- 
ity. There were no individual sales 
over 3,000 sacks. The bulk of business 
again consisted of cookie, cracker and 
a little intermediate cake flour. 

Mills in the Southwest reported 
continuance of the very dull period 
that marked the previous week which 
was reported as one of the slowest 
sales periods of the current crop. 
Mills and bakery flour buyers in the 
Southwest are not able to get to- 
gether on price ideas, although prices 
came down 5¢ a sack last week. 
About the only buying that has been 
done was on the regular p.d.s. basis. 

Shipping directions in the South- 
west are reported as fairly good. 
Family flour markets in the South- 
west are unchanged as they are in 
the spring wheat areas. 

Sales also are again on the slow 
side in the spring wheat mills area 
with a 5¢ price increase cutting off 
any incentive buyers might have. 
Shiping directions are reported as not 
too good. 

The Buffalo flour market reported 
a fair amount of consumers last 
week, but they only bought small 
lots of flour for immediate shipments 
as consumers there shun heavy com- 
mitments because of high prices. 

The Pacific Northwest flour mar- 
ket was quiet during the week with 
no new export or domestic sales of 
any consequence reported. However, 
mills are busy grinding a U.S. govern- 
ment relief order of 217,000 ewt. with 
shipping instructions calling for ex- 
mill by May 18. 

Production by mills of the U.S. last 
week amounted to 96% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 95% 
the previous week and 103% for the 
comparable week of last year. (See 
tables on page 9.) 


Another Increase 
* o 
In Spring Prices 

Another increase of 5¢ in spring 
wheat flour prices occurred during the 
period, again reflecting the decline in 
millfeed levels. However, as was the 
case during the previous week, most 
buyers were covered well in advance, 
and the new raise in prices provided 
them with little incentive. Activity 
once again can be summed up as 
dull. 

Shipping directions were reported 
as not too good and indications are 
they will remain about the same as 
previous week. Some improvement is 
expected in the near future. 

Family flour sales were also re- 
ported to be continuing on the slow 
side with the volume of shipments 
described as nothing to brag about. 


Bakery Flour Sales Continue 
To Remain Slow; Soft Wheat 
Flour Buying Drops Sharply 


Sales amount to a mere 38% of 
five-day milling capacity as compared 
with 42% the previous week and 46% 
for the comparable week of last year. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
last week amounted to an estimated 
82% of capacity as compared with 
67% the previous week and 93% for 
the comparative week of last year. 
Production by mills of the interior 
Northwest was estimated at 106% of 
capacity as compared with 103% the 
previous week and 105% a year ago. 
Production by mills of the Northwest 
was 98% of capacity compared with 
91% a week earlier and 101% a year 
ago. 

Quotations May 6, 100-lb. carlots, 
Minneapolis: Spring wheat standard 
patent bakers flour $5.56@5.66, short 
patent $5.66@5.76, high gluten $5.96 
@6.06, first clears $4.95@5.25; whole 
wheat $5.51@5.61; nationally adver- 
tised brands of family flour $7.20, 
100-lb. carlots, cottons. 


Lack of Interest 


Continues in Southwest 


The very dull period continued for 
hard winter wheat mill sales depart- 
ments last week. Sales amounted to 
21% of five-day milling capacity, 
compared with 24% the previous 
week and 21% a year ago. 

Mills and bakery flour buyers are 
far apart on their price ideas. Al- 
though prices came down about 5¢ 
sack last week, mill prices are no- 
where near the level at which prac- 
tically al! flour has been bought this 
year, and bakers are still holding to 
those low figures. But since practical- 
ly all buyers will not need flour for 
another 60 days, the price differences 
are of little concern. About the only 
buying has been done by the regular 
p.d.s, accounts. Directions are fairly 
good; some accounts speed up their 


shipments while others slow them 
down. 

Family flour markets are un- 
changed. The nationally advertised 


brands vary in price from area to 
area, depending upon what kind of 
deal is on at a given time. Other 


“ape 





Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
hundredweights, bulk unless other- 
wise specified. Mill list prices are 
quoted in the principal manufac- 
turing centers. They represent av- 
erage wholesale levels and do not 
take into account high or low ex- 
tremes at which occasional indi- 
vidual sales may have been made. 
Millfeed prices are reported in 
both bulk and sacked, per ton. 











family flour sellers meet the competi- 
tion in some areas and go their own 
ways in others. In certain states, a 
considerable quantity of relief flour 
is making itself felt. Directions are 
rated as fair. Basic price lists are 
unchanged. 

Clears moved exceedingly slow last 
week. The only demand came from 
domestic accounts. But their buying 
was not nearly enough to clean up 
the offerings and clears were pressing 
at the week end. The most pro- 
nounced weakness was in low grade. 
Export buying was very limited. A 
CSS flour award for domestic relief 
purposes is expected early this week. 

At Hutchinson new flour business 
continued on a restricted scale, with 
week’s aggregate mainly limited to 
export sales. Bakers and family trade 
were unmoved by a slight price de- 
cline. Shipping directions came a bit 
more freely and operations hit 100%. 
Prices were off 5¢. 

Wichita mills operated at 105% of 
eapacity last week. Sales were light, 
averaging 32%, compared with 73% 
the preceding week and 37% a year 
ago. Shipping directions ranged from 
poor to good. Prices were unchanged. 

Quotations May 6, carlots, Kansas 


(Turn to MARKETS, page 28) 





Action Lacking in Durum, Semolina 
Markets; Mills Report Little Selling 


CTION has been lacking in the 

durum and semolina markets 
throughout the seven-day period 
which ended May 9. Mills report no 
selling other than an occasional car. 
Directions are slow although the end 
of the Heinz Co. strike in the Pitts- 
burgh area has produced some direc- 
tions. Mills reportedly are in the 
process of cutting already short 
working schedules. 

The drop in action is attributed to 
the usual after Easter slack period. 
Several noodle and macaroni product 
plants are shut down as manufactur- 
ers have accumulated sufficient stock- 
piles of these products to meet cur- 
rent demand. 

Durum receipts in Minneapolis 
showed a sharp decline for the pe- 
riod with 95 cars reported as com- 
pared with 210 cars for the previous 
week and 163 cars two weeks ago. 


Production by durum mills was 


estimated at 84% of five-day milling 
capacity as compared with 84% the 
previous week and 108% for the com- 
parable week a year ago. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis May 6 were: 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis May 6 were: 


Choice No. | amber or better...... $2.45@2.48 
Choice No. 2 amber or better...... 2.44@2.47 
Choice No. 3 amber or better...... 2.43@2.46 
Medium No. | durum or better..... 2.40@2.44 
Medium No. 2 durum or better..... 2.39@2.43 
Medium No. 3 durum or better..... 2.37@2.42 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills reporting to 


The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 

5-day wk. Wkly. %o 

ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

SOUR ch wcesease 177,500 148,295 84 
Previous week ..... 177,500 *149,922 84 
We OU aks cCevne 156,500 169,259 108 

Crop year 

production 

July 1, 1959-May 8, 1960 ........ 8,151,858 

July |, 1958-May 9, 1959 ........ 8,111,527 

*Revised. 
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Millfeed Prices 


Begin to Show 
Some Stability 


ILLFEED prices reached the 
M bottom of their current decline 
during the seven-day period ending 
May 9 and are now showing some 
stability. Observers expect the pres- 
ent prices will hold, at least for the 
time being. 

Mills reported better buying inter- 
est in millfeed during the week, al- 
though the activity was not pro- 
longed. The Pacific Northwest mill- 
feed market remained firm. No new 
export sales were reported; however 
there were inquiries from Japan. The 
price at the present time is too high 
for any sales to be consummated. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 48,069 tons of millfeed for May 
1-8. Production for the current week 
compares with an output of 47,228 
tons in the previous week and 50,837 
tons in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. 

Minneapolis: “Quiet” is the de- 
scription used for Minneapolis mill- 
feed markets for the past week. A 
little activity was noted during the 
week, but it quickly died down. Prices 
have leveled off after declining steadi- 
ly during the past few weeks, and 
observers believe they will remain 
steady, at least for the time being. 

Quotations May 9: Sacked bran 


$37, bulk $33; sacked middlings 
$35.50, bulk $31; red dog $43@44 
bulk. 

Chieago: Following five to six 


weeks of most hectic price changes 
first a rally which for intensity and 
breadth created the impression that 
mills were not going to make any- 
thing but whole wheat flour from 
then on—and then an equally severe 
break. !that was: not checked until 
prices were down $15 ton or more 
from their top levels of a couple 
weeks earlier—the market for bran 
and middlings seems to have leveled 
off. 

Demand during the past week has 
been neither liberal nor light and of- 
ferings likewise, have not been press- 
ing nor skimpy—the net result has 
been quotations on both bran and 
middlings which are practically iden- 
tical with those of April 29. Red 
dog shows virtually nO price change 
either. 

Quotations, ton, carlots, bulk: 
Standard middlings $33.50; standard 
bran $32.50 and red dog $41. 

St. Louis: Better buying interest 
helped the millfeed market last week. 
Large mixer buying, early in the 
week, set the stage for a rally. Prices 
strengthened and moved moderately 
higher when other buyers rushed in. 
Good quantities of bulk feeds were 
booked for nearby shipment, giving 
millers an opportunity ,to clear out 
track supplies. But by May 6, mixers 
had covered their most pressing needs 
and demand dried up. Bulk middlings 
lost all of its early gain and dropped 
back to its week earlier level. Bulk 
bran, however, managed to hang onto 
$1 of its increase. 

Quotations May 6: Sacked bran 
$40.50@41, shorts $41@41.50; bulk 
bran $32@32.50, shorts $33@33.50, 
middlings $32@32.50. 


Kansas City: Higher prices were 


posted for millfeeds last week with 

peak prices reached at the middle of 

the week. Prices slipped off due to a 
(Turn to MILLFEED, page 29) 
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Continued Strength Feature 
Of Wheat Futures Markets 


N agreement providing India 

with nearly $1.3 billion worth 
of U.S. grains over a four-year period 
was one of the major factors in giving 
continued strength to the wheat fu- 
tures markets during the seven-day 
period which ended May 9. The agree- 
ment calls for India to take 587 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat valued at $965 
million over the four-year period. The 
remainder of the agreement will be 
made up of shipments of rice and 
transportation costs. 


This is the largest single grain 
transaction that the U.S. has entered 
into with a foreign nation under leg- 
islation that permits payment in for- 
eign currencies. The shipments will 
be made by exporters from private 
stocks and exporters will be reim- 
bursed by the U.S. government in 
dollars. 


Purchases during the period were 
also attributed to expanded export 
sales to other nations. Pakistan 
bought 2.5 million bushels U.S. wheat 
for shipment during June. The U.K. 
bought 375,000 bu. also for June ship- 
ment. 

Closing futures May 9 were: Chi- 
cago—May $2.08%-%, July $1.85%- 
%, September $1.87%, December 
$1.93%, March $1.96%; Kansas City 
—May $2.00%-%, July $1.86%, Sep- 
tember $1.89%; Minneapolis — May 
$2.18%4-%, July $2.14%, September 
$2.07. 

The release of the Galvin wheat 
estimate during the period caused 
some selling of new crop wheat fu- 
tures. C. M. Galvin, crop statistician 
with Francis I. du Pont & Co., esti- 
mated the 1960 winter wheat crop at 
994,650,000 bu. The report, which is 
based on the condition of the crop 
May 1, compares with the govern- 
ment’s forecast of 977 million bushels. 
The 1959 winter wheat harvest to- 
taled 923 million bushels. The 10- 
year average is 834 million bushels. 

Other export business during the 
period included sale of 1,750,000 
bushels of hard wheat to Poland and 
about 150,000 bushels of red wheat 
to another European customer. India 
bought 2.5 million bushels of Pacific 
Coast white wheat and was in the 
market for a large quantity of hard 
wheat. 

Pakistan is expected to place an 
order for a large amount of hard 
wheat and Colombia is scheduled to 
buy 670,000 bu. hard wheat. 

Firmness in spot wheat market at 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect May 9 
were as follows: To U.K. and other 
European destinations via Canadian 
and U.S. Atlantic ports, also via St. 
Lawrence, Churchill, Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 454¢ bu.; to other 
countries, excluding U.S. and terri- 
tories, from Canadian and U.S. At- 
lantic ports 1544¢ bu.; from St. Law- 
rence, Churchill, Canadian and U.S. 
Pacific ports, 145,¢ bu. The above ad- 
justment prices apply to wheat milled 
in western Canada. For wheat milled 
in the Bayport area the rate is 1¢ bu. 
less, while for wheat milled in the 
Port Colborne-Humberstone area and 
in the Toronto area the rate is 1',¢ 
per bu. less. Wheat milled in the 


Montreal area is 2¢ per bu. less. 








Minneapolis was due largely to light 
arrivals. Total receipts dropped to 
747 carlots compared with 915 the 
week before. Of the total, 71 were 
owned by CCC. About midweek, light 
offerings stimulated demand and buy- 
ers advanced cash premiums 1¢ in all 
spring wheat categories. Buying in 
May wheat was broad enough to 
move that option up the major part 
of a fraction, to bring the spot price 
nearly 2¢ higher than previous week. 
Not much activity was reported in 
spring wheat flour sales and spring 
wheat flour prices were slightly high- 
er to discourage buying. Average pro- 
tein of the hard red spring wheat 
tested in Minneapolis last week was 
14.77%. This was about 1% above 
last year when the average was 
13.79%. 

At the close on May 5, on the 
basis of transit grain, No. 1 dark 
northern spring or No. 1 northern 
spring wheat, through 11% protein, 
traded at 3¢ over the Minneapolis 
May; 12% protein 4¢ over; 13% pro- 
tein 6¢ over; 14% protein 7@8¢ over; 
15% protein 8@10¢ over; 16% pro- 
tein 9@12¢ over; 17% protein 10@ 
14¢ over the Minneapolis May. The 
May price closed at $2.1754 on May 5. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis May 6 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spri 58 Ib 


ng, . 
GND oc's aeawtenraatede ce ee @2.20% 
Se SED b.cc.uc es nb cnshccesvPecueae @2.20% 
SR i655 i¢ hens cgmekeisk saa @2.21% 
Oy SS ere” 2.23% 
a re te eee 2.24%. @2.25% 
EE 6 's.5 4 5h eau ve SR Sia 2.25% @2.27% 
ey SE o56b acdenesiventan 2.26% @2.29% 
Ce NED: wr cccadusn tte we aaa 2.27% @2.3\1% 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
One cent premium each Ib. over 58 Ib. 

One cent discount each '/2 Ib. under 58 Ib. 
To arrive div. pt. basis, | DNS or | NS 
. 13.5% moisture, 12% protein $2.19%, 
protein $2.21%, 14% protein $2.23%, 
15% protein $2.25%, 16% protein $2.27%, 
17% protein $2.29%. 

Cash hard winter wheat at Kansas 
City was down % to 1%¢ bu. last 
week. The basic option declined 1¢ 
and premiums were down %¢ to up 
Wo ¢. 

Demand was fair, with certain 
types drawing the most attention. 
Mill buyers were interested in specific 
proteins and qualities. A larger sup- 
ply of fancy grain would have re- 
sulted in greater interest by millers, 
it was said. 

Receipts totaled 508 cars last week, 
compared with 570 the previous week 
and 417 a year ago. However, 98 cars 
were for CCC, and many others came 
in on contracts. Cash sales of carlots 
were approximately 78, compared 
with 85 the previous week. Interior 
offerings were moderate and farm 
selling was very light, an indication 
that the grain remaining has been 
sealed under loan. 

The premium structure underwent 
changes at most levels. Ordinary to 
12% protein wheat lost %¢ on both 
the high and low sides. Grain with 
12 to 13% protein lost 1¢ on both 
sides, while the higher protein types 
held steady on the low side and 
gained %¢ on the high side of the 
range. 

Premiums were quoted May 6 as 
follows: Ordinary 344.@4¢ over the 
basic May option of $2.01% bu., 
11.50% protein 44% @5%¢, 12% pro- 
tein 6@9¢, 12.50% protein 7@11¢, 
13% protein 10%@15¢, 13.50% pro- 
tein 1144.@16¢, 14% protein 12%@ 
17¢. 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills re 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity 


mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


Current 


Flour 
Production 


IN SACKS (CWT.) 


porte currently to The North 
and to the total estimated output of all 








ay |-8 *Previous May 2-9, May 3-10, May 4-11, 
1960 week 1959 958 1957 
DED. ‘Seicsvbescedssens esuuewe 696,082 650,075 734,948 690,556 693,380 
DEEN 4cinas vnade0bs0stneh vane 1,348,295 1,385,370 1,441,607 1,258,850 1,321,348 
SN: takh'iabs'k tem % ¥.9 ba 004000 ee 503,023 467,38! 517,528 488,762 547,633 
Central and Southeast ............ 592,715 595,594 575,057 575,099 537,026 
PRE ND ‘Vcabibes seecanneean 409 638 423,622 458,178 318,101 281,003 
WON; V.cuabkdelecped auete same 3,549,753 3,522,042 3,727,318 3,331,368 3,380,390 
Percentage of total U.S. output ... 79.4 79.4 75 75 75 
Estimated total U.S. production ... 4,470,722 4,435,821 
Accumulated total this month ..... 86,832,579 82,361,857 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— uly | to—— 
May |-8, Previous May 2-9, May 3-10 May 4-/1, May 8, May 9, 
1960 week 1959 1958 1957 1960 1959 
Northwest .......... 98 9! 101 103 104 31,855,103 32,400,221 
eee ree 103 105 112 95 100 65,448,708 63,160,505 
DE. . cotédceand&ee 96 90 105 103 115 22,895,485 24,342,731 
Central So 89 89 97 94 27,536,986 25,961,084 
Pacific Coast ....... 88 91 98 101 79 20,882,043 19,286,013 
Pe 96 95 103 99 100 168,618,325 165,150,554 
NORTHWEST weet: COR. 5 ia cws 1,068,800 1,159,581 108 
Minneapolis Two years ago ...1,032,000 1,015,141 98 
Five-year OVOFEGO 22.06 .ccccssccceccs 138 
5-day week Flour %ca- Ten-year average ........ 123 
capacity output pacity *Revised. 
eet: PD cebniece 240,000 197,196 82 
Previous week .... 240,000 *160,971 67 BUFFALO 
wee GR canes sds 231,000 215,488 93 5-day week Flour % ca 
ve years ago .... 237,000 222,793 ye capacity output pacity 
iv@-y@ar AVETAGE 2... 6c eee e eee eneee 6 
x 2 eee ore 522,000 $03,023 96 
WOES PIRES oneness errasooens 88 Previous week .... 522,000 | 467.381 90 
‘ WOOP DOE 5,5 665.008 493,500 517,528 105 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, includ- ree years ago .... 475,000 488,762 103 
ing Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Montana oe, GUT OGS sersecereetecessees 8! 
aad lowe: ON-YOOT  OVOTEGO i 6F0s.. se eccccceses 98 
5-day week Flour % ca- CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
capacity output pacity ‘ ‘ “ar Pp rr . P 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio. Michigan, Wisconsin, 
oe lg posptvers yk dso cant ten is tndiena, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
‘ar see 1. R “as 494'500 519°460 105 irginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
Two years ago .... 430,500 467,763 109 5-day week Flour % ca- 
sveveet OP Rees 134 capacity output pacity 
= Oe na dee ead idee hte ke La Pree 672,260 592,715 88 
' Previous week .... 672,260 *595.594 89 
SOUTHWEST : | eee 643,750 575,057 89 
Two years ago .... 570,250 575,099 100 
Kansas City Five-year average ..........ccceseece 108 
5-day week Flour % ca TORUERE: GVOTEGE oso sis ccceccescsce 105 
May 1-8 eo i ee 
Ao Bevery rey. . . 10 
Previous week .... 224,250 254.547 114 PAGING COAST 
OOP OOD. cccsscee 1,75 82,026 127 Principal Mill h ifi 
Two years ago .... 287/500 243,709 85 Pe cee OP TG PReiy Gout 
Five-year average ...........eeceeeee 146 California, Oregon and Washington Mills 
FORGO  SUOPORS .oxc0ncccccsiecivtons 126 5-day week Flour & es 
Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas capacity output pacity 
City (including Wichita and Solina) 0 Dee ae 466,500 409,638 88 
5-day week Flour % ca- Previous week .... 466,500 *423,622 91 
capacity output pacity Year ago ........ 466,500 458,178 98 
Ne ee 1,090,750 1,117,519 102 Two years ago .... 315,000 318,101 101 
Previous week ...1,090,750 1,130,823 104 *Revised. a 





The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City May 6 


is shown in the accompanying table: 
No. | Dark and Hard.......... $2.04% @2.22'/2 
No. 2 Dark and Hard.......... 2.03 2.22 
No. 3 Dark and Hard.......... 2.01% @2.22 
No. 4 Dark and Hard.......... 1.99% @2.18 
Rea oe aon 2.04% @2.05'/2 
Eo. 535 bn sb. neue re 2.03% @2.05 
EE 0s: exe ede deniues ees 2.01 %4 @2.04 
EE cra cay chs yb > nears 1.99% @2.03 


At Ft. Worth No. 1 hard milling 
wheat was selling May 9 at $2.40%@ 
2.41 delivered Texas common points. 
Wheat of 13% protein was selling at 
a premium of 1¢ and wheat of 14% 
protein at a premium of 2¢. Export- 
ers were bidding $2.26 for ordinary 
No. 1 hard. Demand was good and 
offerings light. 

Pacific Northwest wheat markets 
followed a mixed trend during the 
week ended May 6. 

Quotations for white wheat turned 
soft in front of a narrow demand, 
with values dropping 2¢ a bushel to 
$2.07. The market held steady for 





hard red winter at $2.20@2.21 bu. at 
Portland. 

A good demand for Montana dark 
northern spring’ wheat forced prices 
to advance 3¢ a bushel, with 13% 
protein test selling at Portland 
$2.34 bu. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


to 
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Service Resumed 


MINNEAPOLIS — Package freight 
service between Duluth and Detroit 
was to be resumed about May 10, 4 
spokesman for the Detroit-Atlantic 
Navigation Corp. said here. 

Leo Perry, area representative for 
the company, told the Port of Duluth- 
Superior Seaway Shipping conference 
in Minneapolis that financial reorgan- 
ization of the company has been com- 
pleted and the firm will begin service 
between Detroit and Cleveland very 
soon, 
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R. D. Zumwailt, 
Fred M. Atkinson 
To MNF Positions 


CHICAGO—The directors of the 
Millers National Federation named 
R. D. Zumwalt, Burrus Mills, Inc., 
Dallas, as first vice chairman of the 
board and Fred M. Atkinson, Atkin- 
son Milling Co., Minneapolis, as sec- 
ond vice chairman. 

They succeed Elmer W. Reed, Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita, and Robert 
V. Harris, Harris Milling Co., Owosso, 
Mich., respectively. Both Mr. Reed 
and Mr. Harris have served two-year 
terms, and under the rules of the 
federation, cannot succeed them- 
selves. 

In other elective action, the direc- 
tors re-named C. L. Mast, Jr., as 
executive vice president, John Sher- 
lock as secretary-treasurer and Mar- 
jorie Loop as assistant treasurer. 

It was announced that John Mur- 
ray, Quaker Oats Co., had resigned 
from the board because he had ceased 
his connection with the milling ac- 
tivities of his company. His  suc- 
cessor with Quaker, Harold Bell, was 
appointed to fill the unexpired term. 

Following the death of Ralph Sow- 
den, New Era Milling Co., Arkansas 
City, a vacancy had arisen on the 


retirement committee and the direc- 
tors named Alfred Beckmann, Pio- 
neer Flour Mills, San Antonio, Texas, 
three-year term on 


to a the com- 





R. D. Zumwalt 





Fred M. Atkinson 
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mittee. Other committee members 
are Malcolm B. McDonald, Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis, and 
C. G. McClave, Montana Flour Mills 
Co., Great Falls. 

Of the 38 directors on the board, 
36 were present—two of them repre- 
sented by alternates. Unable to be 
present were Fred Johnson, South- 
eastern Mills, Inc., Rome, Ga., and 
Moritz Milburn, Centennial Mills, 
Inc., Portland, Ore. E. O. Boyer, 
General Mills, Inc., represented Bur- 
ton Roberts of the same company, 
and Del Barber stood in for J. A. 
Mactier. 

A decision was made to hold the 
1963 annual convention in Chicago, 
and plans to hold the 1961 meeting 
in Washington were confirmed. The 
1962 convention will be in Seattle at 
the same time as the World’s Fair. 
The directors also considered Min- 
neapolis and Boston for future con- 
vention locations. 


Federation Dues 

Federation dues, based on 1959 pro- 
duction, remain the same at .0009¢ 
cwt., as do the dues for the Wheat 
Flour Institute at .00165¢ cwt. Ex- 
port dues are also unchanged at 
.0004¢ cwt. These dues have been un- 
changed for the past two years. 

The federation budget for fiscal 
1960-61 is $162,340, and $74 400 will 
be spent on export activities. The 
WFI budget was set at $271,000, 
all up slightly from the previous 
year. 

The directors approved the ex- 
penditure of $3.000 as a contribu- 
tion to the production of a brochure 
for student recruitment in the De- 
partment of Flour and Feed Milling 
Industries at Kansas State Univer- 
sity. 

Budget items were presented to the 
directors by Henry Kuehn, King Mi- 
das Flour Mills, Minneapolis, chair- 
man of the finance committee. 

Transportation problems came up 
for review before the directors and 
it was decided to appoint a trans- 
portation study committee to look 
into areas where the federation might 
assist and play a more effective role 
in this field. A similar study com- 
mittee was set up to examine the 


federation’s ability to assist in the 
field of labor problems. 
MNF officials announced that 


three firms had joined the federa- 
tion—DCA Food Industries, Inc., El- 
licott City, Md.; American Flours Co., 
Newton, Kansas, and Hunter Milling 
Co., Wellington, Kansas’ 


The following millers continue as 


members of the federation’s execu- 
tive committee: D. H. Wilson, Eck- 
hart Milling Co.; W. H. Bowman, 


Acme-Evans Co.; Ellis D. English, 
Commander Larabee Milling Co.; 
Robert V. Harris, Harris Milling Co.; 
Gerald S. Kennedy. General Mills, 
Inc.; Henry E. Kuehn, King Midas 
Flour Mills; John L. Locke, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co.; J. A. Mactier. Ne- 
braska Consolidated Mills Co: R. G. 
Myers, Rodney Milling Co.; J. L. Ran- 
kin, the Pillsbury Co.; Elmer W. 
Reed, Kansas Milling Co.; Charles 
Ritz, International Milling Co.; J. E. 
Skidmore, J. Allen Smith & Co.; John 
J. Vanier, Weber Flour Mills. and 
R. D. Zumwalt, Burrus Mills, Inc. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








APR'L SOYBEAN STOCKS 

ST. PAUL—April 1 stocks of soy- 
beans in all positions in Minnesota 
were 35 m'l'ion bushels, 3 million less 
than last April. The decline was en- 
tirely due to lower off-farm stocks. 
Off-farm stocks were 17.7 million 
bushels of which 10.4 million were 
held at country elevators. 








WELT TUT 


Indian Wheat Deal 


Now that the governments of the 
U.S. and India have embarked upon 
a four-year program to move 16 mil- 
lion tons of wheat and 1 million tons 
of rice to the latter country, the 
question is, “What will the domestic 
market impact be and when will it 
be felt?” 

Regarding the wheat portion of the 
program, it already has been indi- 
cated that the agreement will con- 
stitute an export rate of one cargo a 
day during the over-all period of the 
program—that means a rate of ap- 
proximately 4 million tons annually 
to India. 

How quickly the new program can 
get moving is not clear. USDA of- 
ficials say that, under previously an- 
nounced programs for wheat, there 
still is $9 million for which procure- 
ment authorizations have not been 
announced. Until those are issued it 
seems unlikely that any procurement 
authorizations for the four-year deal 
will be forthcoming. 

USDA officials say that—as yet— 
there has been no determination of 
the types of wheat which will be 
available to the Indians, although 
they have in the past shown a prefer- 
ence for West Coast white wheat. 
However, our supply position features 
the heavy surplus load in hard red 
winter, which the U.S. will urge on 
the Indians. 

Such persuasion will not be with- 
out weight and will have the mer- 
chandising promotion efforts of the 
Great Plains Wheat Market Assn., 
which may develop a large demand 
for the hard winter variety. There is 
a limit to such activities, however, 
and India’s preferences of the past 
cannot be ignored. 


USDA Estimates 


Estimates of responsible USDA of- 
ficials now indicate that for the bal- 
ance of this calendar year the export 
quantity may be divided roughly 50-50 
between hard red winter and soft 
white wheats. 

It is presumed that exports under 
the new program this calendar year 
will be for immediate consumption. 
Indian plans call for a wheat stock- 
pile of approximately 4 million tons 
during the over-all program period. 
But such stockpiling will depend 
largely on the expansion of storage 
facilities in that country. The Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration 
controls use of funds available in In- 
dian currency, and it is learned it 
has not, as of this time, studied this 
problem. 

While start of the program con- 
templates an export of 147 million 
bushels of wheat and 5.5 million bags 
of rice in this calendar year, it now 
appears that virtually all of this 
business will come from. new crop 
grain—therefore not a startling mar- 
ket factor where the free market 
stocks are now low and at a point 
where heavy liftings might squeeze 
the Kansas City grain market and 
tighten prices.on the West Coast to 
the disadvantage of West Coast 
millers. 

USDA officials report that the fore- 
cast export of approximately 475 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat includes quan- 
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tities now in the Indian program for 
the new wheat crop year as defined 
in the April 1, 1960, wheat situation 
report. 


USDA Budget Items 


Here are some selected items from 
the report of the powerful House 
committee on appropriations in re- 
gard to the budget and policies of 
USDA. The report cites the follow- 
ing program items adopted in the 
1953-59 period which have been of- 
fered and “found wanting”: 

Price support reductions; the soil 
bank program to curtail production 
by paying farmers “not to farm”; PL 
480 enacted to dispose of surplus 
through virtual giveaway; relaxation 
of production controls as supports 
were lowered, resulting in enormous 
increases in harvested acreage and 
volume of production. 

The farm market for steel repre- 
sents more finished steel in a year 
than that of the entire passenger car 
industry for an equivalent period. 
Agriculture’s inventory of machinery 
exceeds assets of the American steel 
industry and is five times that of the 
automotive industry. A thought-pro- 
voking item. 

This committee estimates the drain 
on the American economy through 
reduction of price supports, the Soil 
Bank program and PL 480 in seven 
years amounts to 25.8 billion dollars. 
The committee apportions this loss 
as follows: 

@ Price support reduction and con- 
comitant increased production, $8 bil- 
lion. 

@ The soil bank, “relatively ineffec- 
tive’ in bringing production in line 
with demand, will ultimately cost $4.3 
billion on the basis of outstanding 
contracts; since 1954 under PL 480 
more than $13 billion has been au- 
thorized for expenditures. “It has 
failed to help the overproduction 
problem,” the committee stated. 

Continuing, the report comments, 

“It probably has contributed to a 
constantly deteriorating situation for 
American agriculture by getting 
these surpluses out of sight abroad, 
thereby postponing action to prevent 
the increase in the surplus problem.” 
A majority of the committee holds 
the opinion that PL 480 is a foreign 
aid measure and should be paid for 
under the International Cooperation 
Administration bill. 
@ Removal of production controls is 
disapproved in the committee recom- 
mendations. The report says in part, 
“For seven years experience, it ap- 
pears absolutely necessary that pro- 
duction be brought in line with needs 
of foreign dollar and domestic mar- 
kets. Past approaches to over-produc- 
tion must be reversed, using surplus 
commodities now on hand to ease the 
financial shock on the farmer and the 
general economy during an adjust- 
ment period.” 


Storage Costs 
@ Surplus storage. The Appropria- 
tions Committee joined other congres- 
sional sources in attacking the stor- 
age cost factor in the surplus com- 
modity field. “Many fail to realize 
that about half of the price support 
(Turn to COMMENT, page 34) 
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Southern Bakers’ Annual Convention 
Registers All-Time High Attendance; 
Board to Honor Top FSU Student 


HOLLYWOOD, FLA.—The South- 
ern Bakers Assn.’s 46th Annual Con- 
vention at Hollywood -By-the-Sea 
drew the largest registration in SBA 
history, and those attending enjoyed 
perfect spring weather. 

More golfers than ever participated 
in the golf tournament. There were 
planned games for those interested. 
Shuffleboard again proved popular, as 
well as fishing and sight-seeing. Grey- 
hound racing and Jai-Alai both 
were well received. Dancing and en- 
tertainment were scheduled two eve- 
nings, and the annual banquet had an 
overflow attendance. 

The board of trustees meeting of 
the Bakers University Fund, Inc., 
was called to order by G. G. Grant, 
trustee chairman. Favorable action 
was taken by the board of trustees 
relative to the baking department at 
Florida State University. 

The board of governors’ meeting 
was called to order by Chairman R. 
H. Bennett, and the governors voted 
unanimously to award a gold en- 
graved watch and a plaque to the 
most outstanding student in the Bak- 
ing Science and Management Depart- 
ment each year. Student may come 
from the freshman, sophomore, jun- 
ior or senior class. The first recipient 
will receive the award at the close of 
the current school year. 

The allied breakfast was called to 
order by R. O. Jackson, Jr., president 
of the Allied Assn. Donald Smith, im- 
mediate past chairman of the SBA 
and son of Gordon Smith, Sr., read 
an appropriate poem, which was com- 
posed by Mr. Smith, who was the sec- 
ond president of SBA. 

Business Session 

The business session was called to 
order by F. Bernard Evers, Jr., 
general convention chairman. A short 
memorial service was held for depart- 
ed members, and a prayer was said 
by Neal Timberlake. 

R. H. Bennett, chairman of the 
board, introduced James C. Harrison, 


whose topic was “Humanological Ad- 
vances.” 

President Benson L. Skelton in- 
troduced R. R. Rabon, traffic mana- 
ger for Campbell-Taggart Associated 
Bakeries, Inc., Dallas, Texas. Mr. Ra- 
bon gave a vivid description of the 
“Grain Rate’ Case, and all of its 
ramifications since SBA first became 
interested in this case in 1953. The 
injunction obtained by SBA against 
the railroads’ increasing flour rates 
has saved the bakers in the South- 
east millions of dollars since October, 
1953. The injunction is still effective 
and bakers were urged to assist in 
financing the continuance of the case, 
since it means savings to bakers in 
the South. 

The ladies’ “Get Acquainted Lunch- 
eon” was held, with Mrs. Bernard Ev- 
ers, Jr., Nashville, Tenn., presiding 
as chairman of the ladies entertain- 
ment committee. She was assisted by 
Mrs. Bennet C. Bost, Mrs. Joe R. 
Harrison, Miss Esther Medina and 
Mrs. Gordon Smith, Jr. 

Mrs. Evers arranged a musical pro- 
gram, and the ladies sang selections 
from “My Fair Lady,” with special 
words. Ladies who participated in the 
singing were Mrs. Bernard Evers, 
Jr., Mrs. Joe C. Harrison, Mrs. Clay 
Pennick and Mrs. Howard Mercer. 
Jack Lanum acted as master of cere- 
monies for the occasion, Door prizes 
and favors were given out. 

The Allied Hospitality Hour was 
held, followed by the annual banquet. 
Dr. William H. Jones, Emory Univer- 
sity, Atlanta, spoke on the subject, 
“Science Poses New Problems.” Dr. 
Jones spoke of the important part 
science is playing currently in the 
progress of the world. Dr. Jones at 
one time directed a laboratory for 
uranium processing at Oak Ridge, 
Tenn. 


Honored Guests 


C. Stuart Broeman was honored 
in the printed program and he and 
Mrs. Broeman were seated at the 





GOVERNORS MEET—The board of governors met during the Southern 
Bakers Assn.’s 46th annual convention at Hollywood-by-the-Sea in Florida. 
Left to right: William J. Rains, Rainbo Bread Co., Lexington, Ky.; R. W. 
Westerstrom, Colonial Baking Co., Atlanta; Benson L. Skelton, Atlanta, presi- 
dent; Frem F, Boustany, Huval Baking Co., Lafayette, La.; Donald Smith, 
Smith’s Bakery, Inc., Mobile, 1959 chairman of the board of governors, pre- 
senting the gavel to R. H. Bennett, Criswell Baking Co., 1960 chairman of 
the board; Neal Timberlake, Swan Brothers, Inc., Knoxville, Tenn.; William P. 
McGough, McGough Bakeries Corp., Birmingham, Ala.; G. G. Grant, Atlanta, 
American Bakeries Co.; Bert Frields, Miami, Royal Baking Co., Inc, and 
Roy R. Peters, Butter Krust Bakeries, Inc., Lakeland, Fla. On the board, but 
not pictured, A. G, Peeler, Bamby Bakers, Salisbury, N.C. 
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For the ‘‘Economy of Quality’’ 
POLAR BEAR is tops .. . proved by 
years of good baking results. No won- 
der this famous brand continues to 
build new friends in the baking indus- 
try year after year. 
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FIRST CHAIRM.:.N—C. Stuart 
Broeman, first chairman of the board 
of trustees, Southern Bakers Assn. 
University Fund, Inc. (left) is be- 
ing congratulated by Benson L. Skel- 
ton, SBA president. An engraved 
wrist watch is being presented to Mr. 
Broeman on behalf of SBA for the 
splendid leadership Mr. Broeman 
gave the baking school program from 
its founding in 1950 until 1955, when 
he served as chairman of the trus- 
tee fund. Mr. Broeman served as 
president of American Bakeries Co. 
(Merita Division) for many years, 
with offices in Atlanta, and later 
served as vice chairman of the board 
of American Bakeries. Recently he 
retired, He and Mrs. Broeman make 
their home at Bal Harbour, Fla. 


head table during the banquet. Mr. 
Broeman was presented with a gold 
engraved wrist watch. In making 
the presentation, Benson L. Skelton, 
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SBA president, said, ‘“This is a small 
token of appreciation for the wonder- 
ful leadership Mr. Broeman has given 
to the Southern Bakers Association 
University Fund, Inc., from 1950 to 
1955.” Mr. Broeman was the first 
chairman of the board of trustees. 
Under his leadership more than $150,- 
000 was raised for scholarships and 
student loans at the baking school. 

Dr. Doak S. Campbell, president 
emeritus of Florida State University, 
and Mrs. Campbell, were in attend- 
ance at the convention. Mrs. Camp- 
bell was seated at the head table at 
the banquet. Dr. Campbell was pres- 
ident of FSU when the baking de- 
partment was founded in 1950. At 
that time he said, “In developing the 
Department of Baking Science and 
Management, we recognize the joint 
responsibility of the university and 
the industry. Young people must be 
prepared by education and training 
for leadership in the more effective 
service of the American consuming 
public. FSU proposes to maintain the 
highest standards of scholarship, 
thorough training, and a broad under- 
standing of the responsibilities of 
good citizenship.” 

Honoring the Baking Science and 
Management Department of FSU and 
recognizing the 10th anniversary, two 
graduate students in attendance at 
the convention were seated at the 
head table, George L. Lannuier, Sa- 
lem, Va., and R. H. Bennett, Jr., of 
the Criswell Baking Co., Atlanta, 
and Mrs. Bennett. Student Bennett 
graduated in 1956 and Mr. Lannuier 
in 1954. 

Board Chairman R. H. Bennett pre- 
sented a sterling silver and gold com- 
pote to the 1959 chairman of the SBA 
board, Donald Smith of Mobile, Ala., 
on behalf of the SBA. 
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SBA CROWNING—R. H. Bennett, Atlanta, is being crowned “head baker” 
by Donald Smith, Mobile, Ala, as Mr. Smith places baker’s cap on the 1960 
chairman’s head. Around his neck is a string of hard rolls and he is wearing 
a white baker’s coat. This ceremony was performed at the business meeting 
during the Southern Bakers Assn. 46th annual convention at the Hollywood 
Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Florida. Left to right are Benson L. Skelton, presi- 
dent; Mr. Bennett, chairman of the board of governors; Donald Smith, Mobile, 
Ala., immediate past chairman of the board ard currently serving as vice 
president, and Bernard Evers, Jr., Nashville, general convention chairman. 





ORIGINAL BOARD—Some members of the original board of trustees of 
SBA’s University Fund, Inc. (1950), meet during the SBA convention. Seated 
left to right: Ogden A. Geilfuss, Atlanta; R. H. Bennett, Atlanta, 1960 chair- 
man of the board; C. Stuart Broeman, Bal Harbour, Miami Beach, who 
served as the first chairman of the board of the University Fund and Le- 
land E. Holley, Atlanta; left to right standing: W. E. Long, retired, Sarasota, 
Fla.; Dr. Doak S. Campbell, Tallahassee, president emeritus of Florida State 
University; Benson L. Skelton, Atlanta, SBA president; Jodean P. Cash, South 
Miami, Fla.; Dr. L. A. Rumsey, Hickory, N.C., first director of the Baking 


Science and Management Department. He retired from the University last 
June. 
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‘They Won't Pay. That Price Here’ 


By CLIFTON R. SCARBOROUGH 


Bakers: Your products will sell if they are 


made right, sold fresh and priced 


R. CHAIRMAN, members of 
the Minnesota State Bakers 
Assn., ladies and gentlemen: The first 
comment I wish to make is that I 
am grateful to your program com- 
mittee for this invitation to come 
here, to the bread basket of the 
world, and be a part of this program. 
Your theme, “Better Bake Better,” 
is certainly one that challenges all 
of us who have a stake in the future 
of the baking industry. 
In a certain way, I feel that this 
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ED!*TOR’S NOTE: Mr. Scarbor- 
ough is sales manager of S. Gumpert 
Co., Inc., Jersey City, N.J. His ad- 
dress was presented before the an- 
nual convention of the Minnesota 
Bakers Assn. held in St. Paul May 2 


and 8. 
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great state of Minnesota, and par- 
ticularly this city, is the central 
headquarters of all bakers every- 
where. Here is where the basic raw 
materials and many of the original 
ideas are produced. When I stand 
here and talk to this audience, I feel 
that I am very close to the hard 
core, to the fountainhead of the bak- 
ing business. And for this reason, if 
for no other, I feel at home. For I 
am myself a baker, first and fore- 
most, although my present duties 
consist more of selling materials to 
bakers than of actual shop work. 

Much of the shop work that falls 
to the bakers, such as myself, who 
travel around the country calling on 
all sorts of baking establishments, 
consists largely of the so-called serv- 
ice work. We are asked to correct 
production troubles occasionally, but 
more often we assist in the develop- 
ment of new products. And it is from 
this background that I have drawn 
inspiration for my theme today: 
“They won't pay that price here.” I 
have heard this protest, in all its 
negative, pessimistic, frustrating 
meanness, SO many, many times that 
I am almost afraid any more to un- 
dertake the development of first-rate 
baked foods. 


I hear this protest from bakers of 
all classes and from every point on 
the compass, even frcm some of the 
most successful. In this world of ex- 
panding markets, long-range distri- 
bution facilities, increasing popula- 
tion and high personal incomes at all 
levels, this dismal refrain—and its 
counterpart — “that product won't 
sell in my market’’—have the sound, 
the cadence and the rhythm of a 
death knell in my ears. 

It is, unfortunately, common prac- 
tice today for many bakers to ap- 
proach the development of new prod- 
ucts in reverse gear. As a service 
man I was frequently asked to make 
the product to suit the price that the 
customer was deemed willing to pay. 

This request takes on, at times, 
grotesque proportions. Only last 
month one of our salesmen was asked 
to supply a formula that would pro- 
duce yeast doughnut dough for 5¢ lb. 
in the bowl. This was a request made 
by a baker who hoped thereby to 


gain access to an already developed 
existing market in his community, a 
market that had been built and nour- 
ished on quality doughnuts. I can 
think of no more effective a method 
than this to go about destruction of 
consumer acceptance of doughnuts in 
that community. Such projects as 
this seldom get off the ground, but 
sometimes they do; and then it is 
the entire industry that suffers. 
All Face Facts 

I think that we must all face facts. 
Unless we maintain a realistic atti- 
tude in the appraisal of marketing 
problems, we can not hope to build 


fairly. 


volume business. Realism nearly al- 
ways results in compromise when bal- 
ancing quality against cost. But this 
compromise can be slanted to the 
advantage of the product. This is 
especially true with respect to labor 
costs. 

Very often, by taking thought, it 
is possible to go all the way on the 
raw material quality but to stream- 
line production procedures through 
minor adjustments in shape or form 
to effect the desired result, which is 
to give the consumer a high quality 
product, delicious to eat and enjoy, 
at a price that seems to offer a fair 
value. 
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C. R. Scarborough 


There are many such opportunities 
open to those who are willing to take 
thought, always with this end goal 
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of best possible quality at the point 
of final consumption. In most baked 
foods, “freshness is quality,” and a 
good item of baked food is even bet- 
ter when served up crisp or warm to 
the ultimate consumer. To do this, 
ingenuity is needed. I am reminded 
here of my Boston friend who, rec- 
ognizing in the common pop-up 
toaster a singular opportunity for 
serving up hot breads, set about de- 
veloping a line of baked foods de- 
signed to exploit this commonplace 
and universal household appliance. 
That his sales have been astronomi- 
cal is well known and not surprising, 
but it is hard to understand why no- 
body had thought of this before. 

How much better to bring out and 
emphasize the good ingredients and 
baking skills than to have the prod- 
ucts served up, piping hot, at the mo- 
ment of final consumption! I do not 
have to stand here and recite a long 
list of such possibilities for the use 
of creative ingenuity as are avail- 
able to you. You are far better quali- 
fied to do this than I am, but I can 
point out the essential fact here 
which is that we have barely 
scratched the surface, perhaps be- 
cause we are too deeply rooted in 
tradition, in developing our full po- 
tential. It is clearly within our scope 
to devise methods of attracting busi- 
ness, other than by reducing prices at 
the expense of quality. 

Returning for a moment to my ti- 
tle, “They Won't Pay That Price 
Here,” I have to ask, ‘Who says?” 
The only one who has the right to 
make such a statement is Mrs. House- 
wife. But somebody else is forever 
getting into the act, putting words 
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in her mouth, often words that she 
would vehemently deny if given the 
chance. Please, for a moment, ima- 
gine yourself in a good bakery in 
any city. The store is bustling with 
customers and sales girls; the cases 
are attractive with trays of tempt- 
ing cakes and pastries, and the cash 
register is ringing out a merry tune. 
In the back, the proprietor and his 
staff are busily engaged in the vari- 
ous stages of production, making 
these good things for people to eat. 
The proprietor is a skilled craftsman 
and he is proud of his merchandise; 
he makes it of good materials and 
combines them with loving care. This 
is a scene of prosperity and good will. 
Such scenes are happy ones, produced 
by a rapport between the baker and 
his customers. These customers buy 
from the baker because they enjoy 
his products and believe them worth 
the prices that he asks; but occa- 
sionally some customer will turn out 
to be the exception. There is a 
squawk about the price. Back comes 
the salesgirl to report this complaint. 
She repeats the harsh words and, 
perhaps, adds to them a little. The 
proprietor listens, and remembers. 
No word is ever relayed to him con- 
cerning the hundreds of satisfied cus- 
tomers who cheerfully pay his hon- 
est prices, who appreciate the values 
that they find in his store—he never 
hears a word about them; he hears 
only the bickerings and protests of 
the miserable few, who probably lack 
the taste and judgment to recognize 
quality in baked foods. When the 
proprietor continues to receive these 
reports, whenever voiced to the sales- 
girls, and never hears a word in re- 
buttal, passed by his satisfied cus- 
tomers, his perspective can very eas- 
ily become distorted. Soon this baker 
can become convinced that his mar- 
ket demands cheaper merchandise; 
he can thus become conditioned to 
a negative, bitter attitude and say, 
“They won’t pay that price here.” 


World of Transition 

We are living in a world of flux 
and transition. Everywhere I travel 
across the broad face of this nation, 
from Austin, Texas, where I had the 
pleasure of speaking to a group of 
bakers recently, to Portland, Ore., 
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where I addressed a similar group 
two days later; from tradition-bound 
Boston to burgeoned Florida, I see 
tremendous growth. Populations are 
expanding in all directions; and with 
this population explosion are brought 
demands for goods and services. New 
homes to build and furnish; mouths 
to feed; children to educate and roads 
to string across the nation. Change 
is the result of the “number” of per- 
sons experiencing life as much as it 
is a function of time. In America we 
are blessed fortunately with the 
wealth necessary to support this fan- 
tastic growth. In every home a tele- 
vision set, an electric refrigerator 
with freezing capacity; in every gar- 
age an automobile. Even more, we 
have just about completed the con- 
quest of distance; no longer are com- 
munities peopled with native sons, 
but instead are hosts to populations 
that shift as industrial needs dictate. 
Indeed, our generation has already 
witnessed a degree of change in the 
habits and customs of people as might 
normally have been expected to re- 
quire an epoch or an era. All this 
change adds up to a vital challenge 
to those of us who are engaged in 
the enterprise of supplying the na- 
tion’s food. We are in a fast game 
and the stakes are high. We must 
step with the rhythm of the times or 
lose our ventures. 

“But how does all this change af- 
fect us?” you might ask. “What can 
we do about it?” Ladies and gentle- 
men, I would not presume to stand 
here and tell you that I have the an- 
swers to these important questions 
on the tip of my tongue. If I had 
them, I would hire out as an oracle. 
But I “do” get around, and I can tell 
you something about the trends, 
about what others are doing to meet 
the conditions that I have outlined 
so briefly here. 

I can best start by asking you to 
recognize your customer for what 
she really is. The modern housewife 
is a lady in a hurry. She gets food- 
on-the-mind just about one day in 
the week. Usually this is a regular 
day, a planned day, on which she 
undertakes to replenish the family 
larder. She is traveling on wheels, 
and she has ample funds in her pock- 
etbook. Chances are, she has some 
very definite preconceived ideas con- 
cerning the items that she will buy, 
items that some enterprising manu- 
facturer has carefully explained to 
her, with flourishes, and accompany- 
ing music, on the family T.V. set. 
This lady needs a place to park. If 
she can buy 100% of her food re- 
quirements in one location, this will 
please her no end. On this particular 
day, hers is a single-purpose, one- 
track mind. If she enters your store, 
you may be sure she has some item 
in mind that she wishes to buy. 

Unless you are prepared to go into 
action with a trained sales staff, she 
will leave in your store only a frac- 
tion of the food dollar that should 
rightfully be yours. And this sales 
training is a matter that takes some 
doing, considering the raw material 
personnel available these days. 

- Remember that this lady has a 
deep-freeze chest at home. Remem- 
ber also that she is very unlikely to 
harbor any sentimental notions about 
loyalty to your establishment because 
it is a locally-owned enterprise. She 
has to have a pretty strong reason 
to patronize you at all, now that so 
many varieties of first-class baked 
foods are offered to her in the frozen 
displays and on the counters of her 
favorite super market. 

Before we get lost in rapture over 
the contemplation of this high-step- 
ping and elusive species of modern 
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housewife, let us pause for a moment 
to scrutinize your number-one com- 
petitor, the predatory monster who 
lurks somewhere in the far reaches 
of Denver, Chicago, Philadelphia or 
Kansas City; who uses mass-produc- 
tion techniques and long-range dis- 
tribution facilities to enter your erst- 
while private preserves, to snare 
your customers right out from under 
your watchful eye. 

This competitor turns out products 
of the finest quality. He dresses them 
up in very attractive packaging, and 
displays them in the frozen sections 
of every supermarket in your com- 
munity. And after he has done all 
this, he methodically proceeds to 
draw a bead on your customer, using 
high-powered ammunition and tele- 
scopic sights. 

He invades her living room via the 
T.V. sereen; he blares forth at her 
from the radio speaker, and he prac- 
tically jumps at her out of the pages 
of every slick magazine that enters 
the house. This competitor is not 
foolin’ around; he is after the na- 
tional market, and if your establish- 
ment is located somewhere within 
this nation’s boundaries, he is strict- 
ly after you. 

He employs the most capable ad- 
vertising brains that money can hire, 
and he can afford them. They spend 
many sleepless nights dreaming up 
ideas and schemes that, as far as you 
are concerned, were far better de- 
voted to other pursuits. This long- 
range competitor is your real adver- 
sary, not the baker in the next block 
or across town. If I have made him 
appear unduly formidable, this is 
only because I regard it as sound 
tactics to place a true and accurate 
evaluation upon a competitor before 
making plans to confound him. This 
sturdy and growing interloper “is” 
formidable; but he is not invulner- 
able. There are chinks in his armour 
and much of the initial advantage 
that he has gained has gone to him 
by default. 


Hitting the Jackpot 


Too often, local bakers have set 
back, saying, “That product won't 
sell in this market,” while outside 


competitors, not knowing this, have 
hit many a jackpot. We have seen 
this happen to the South, when a 
brazen Yankee outfit flooded the mar- 
kets with sweet rolls. Local bakers, 
well aware that the South would not 
receive sweet rolls, sat back and saw 
them sell by the thousands. 

When the new continuous mix 
bread was introduced in Texas, ev- 
erybody had a good laugh—they 
knew that Texans would accept only 
twist. But Texas is no longer peopled 
exclusively by Texans, and the new 
bread made a smash hit; now even 
the native Texans enjoy it. When 
the boys returned home from World 
War II duty abroad, there was a big 
clamor for pizza pies, a product that 
rightfully belongs in the retail bak- 
ery; but bakers refused even to con- 
sider making such an outlandish item. 
Now, when a dozen varieties of pizza 
pies are to be found in the deep- 
freeze cabinets of every supermar- 
ket, those same bakers are scram- 
bling for the crumbs of this huge 
market. 

The opportunities open to bakers 
who wish to stem this trend in the 
buying habits of modern housewives 
are many. In the first place, there 
are many items of baked foods that 
must always be fresh to be enjoyed. 
I make a distinction here between 
the kind of freshness that results 
when a frozen product is thawed and 
then reheated, and oven freshness. 
Such delicious foods as crisp French 
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bread, hard rolls, patty shells, soft- 
iced cakes and many, many others 
fall into this category. By taking 
thought, every baker in this room can 
come up with dozens of such items 
that must be consumed soon after 
baking to be at their best. Start with 
a few of these and focus attention 
upon them. How to do this? 

I might suggest two methods to 
you. 

The first involves a brand image 
You may not know what this is, but 
I assure you that you need one. Those 
high-powered advertising sharks who 
dream _up the thunderbolts for your 
outside competitor to hurl at you, 
they know all about the brand im- 
age. An example will best explain: 

In a small New Jersey town, about 
40 miles from my present residence, 
there is a good retail bakery. They 
have an old-fashioned hearth oven 
that bakes the finest hard rolls I 
have ever tasted. These rolls are big 
and round, and they crack. They are 
always sold fresh from the oven. 
Folks who live in that general area 
know about these rolls, and like me, 
they are willing to drive many miles 
out of their way to obtain them. 

It is practically impossible for me 
to think of hard rolls without think- 
ing immediately of that particular 
bakery; and reversely, the mention 
of the bakery calls to mind those 
wonderful rolls. There is your brand 
image—in spades—the rolls consti- 
tute the lure that brings a steady 
flow of business to that shop every 
day in the year. 

The rolls may or may not be prof- 
itable. It is not important, because 
the bakery, like all bakeries, must 
do a variety of business in cakes, 
pies, breads and cookies, not to men- 
tion ornamental and party cakes, if 
it is to live and prosper. The rolls 
serve principally as a gimmick to 
draw customers into the store. The 
rest is tied up with quality merchan- 
dise and correct selling technique. 
Your brand image must be built 
around some item of steady consum- 
er appeal; it must be of outstanding 
quality, and it must be distinctive 
hard to copy. Such is the sum and 
substance of the brand image. 

I assure you, bakers of Minnesota, 
you need one, each of you needs one. 
But keep it wholesome. In this con- 
nection, it is hard for me to refrain 
from relating the classic, true story 
about the brewery that built its ad- 
vertising campaign around the “beer 
with body.”’ One morning a few weeks 
later, the first shift found a man 
floating face down, in one of the vats. 
There was a brand image that lasted 
a long time. 


Second Suggestion 

My second suggestion really should 
go without saying, but I fear that 
it too frequently does not. I refer to 
the important function of selling. 

Your long-range competitor is com- 
pelled to do 100% of his selling 
through expert advertising and mer- 
chandising appeals. He depends for 
distribution upon the supermarkets, 
and they are very powerful in every 
community today; but they apply no 
personal sales efforts to the move- 
ment of goods from their shelves. 
Their function is to provide clean, 
abundant displays of merchandise, to 
police the stores and to collect the 
money. If by chance some customer 
should ask a question of one of the 
employees concerning a cake or a loaf 
of bread, that customer would likely 
be rewarded with a blank, surprised 
stare. The employee would not know 
the first thing to tell her about the 
item in question, except possibly it 
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might be found in the store. This neg- 
ative selling attitude prevails quite 
generally, wherever your competitors’ 
goods are sold. This is, perhaps, his 
greatest weakness. It is one that you 
can exploit with much profit to your- 
selves, provided you are willing to 
pay the price in time and patience 
to train and support an effective sales 
force. 

This sales training program now, 
just how important is it? 

Well, I can assure you that it is 
worth the time, trouble and money 
that it costs. I have told you that 
the modern housewife is a lady in a 
hurry; with the right brand image to 
lure her, with an accessible location 
that she can reach without difficulty, 
and with a clean, well-lighted store, 
stocked with fine fresh baked foods, 
you can get customers. But getting 
customers is only the beginning. Sales 

big ones—and plenty of them are 
needed to bring you the kind of pros- 
perity to which, as a community 
manufacturer, you are entitled in 
this modern era. Customers must be 
interested — and quickly — intrigued 
by thoughtful and timely suggestions, 
induced to buy. For this you need in- 
telligent, friendly and aggressive 
sales personnel. They must be in- 
formed concerning the many uses of 
baked foods and they must know 
your line in detail. More than all this, 
they must want to sell. I am not go- 
ing to tell you how to achieve this 
high-potency staff. That is a matter 
for each baker to handle in his own 
way. I can assure you, however, that 
it is of the greatest importance. 


Be Versatile 


In conclusion, permit me to remind 
you that there is no law that com- 
pels you to stick strictly to offerings 
of the usual kinds common to bakery 
craftsmen. Cocktail snacks can be 
made and sold at a profit; there is no 
reason why you can’t install a deep- 
freeze department in your store and 
thus cater to the new demands that 
the competitors. have so carefully 
nourished in your community. 

I urge you to hold an open mind, 
to be receptive to new ideas. Nearly 
all communities are today peopled by 
individuals who have cosmopolitan, 
even international tastes. Cater to 
these tastes, even if you have to do 
a little technical research to learn 
how to make baked foods never be- 
fore sold in your area. And always 
remember that freshness is quality. 
Strive to invent methods of achiev- 
ing this freshness at the moment of 
final consumption. A few days ago I 
was approached by the owner of a 
small chain of supermarkets, located 
in Miami, Fla. Not a baker himself, 
this enterprising merchant has a big 
idea for building a retail baking busi- 
ness. He wants to install in each of 
his supermarkets a bake shop in min- 
iature, complete with small portable 
oven, racks, bench mixers for pre- 
paring icings, tables for fnishing. He 
plans to build a separate commissary 
for the large scale production of his 
bakery items. These are to be either 
retarded or baked and frozen, later 
to be distributed, in unfinished form, 
to his various stores. There, refriger- 
ated storage facilities are to hold this 
merchandise until needed. 

Then they will be baked, finished 
and sold oven-fresh to the public. 
This man asked me to find him a first 
class baker-manager to head up this 
department. He told me that salary 
is no object if I can send him a man 
capable of carrying out his aims. 
Does this strike you as a good plan? 
It sounds very good to me, for its 
entire concept is based upon short- 


ening the time from oven to the con- 
sumer’s table. 

I think this idea is workable in 
Miami, Fla. I think it is workable in 
St. Paul, Minn., too. We are living 
in a world of growth and expansion 

Such modern ideas as these will set 
the pattern for tomorrow. Now is 
the worst possible time to sit back 
and say: “That Product Won’t Sell 
in My Market,” or “They Won’t Pay 
That Price Here.” I say that it will 
sell if you make it right, sell it fresh 
and price it fairly. 


——=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF Lire—— 


Training School 


GRAND FORKS, N.D. — Members 
of Lystad Fumigator’s recently at- 
tended a week-long training program 
in grain sanitation and grain fumiga- 
tion here, designed to inform them of 
recent developments in these fields. 

One day of the program was held 
at the University of North Dakota, 
with the sessions under the direction 
of Dr. G. C. Wheeler, head of the 
department of biological sciences. The 
program dealt with insect identifica- 
tion, their life cycles and habits. Also 
discussed was mathematics relating 
to grain sanitation, aeration and fum- 
igation. Howard Johnson, chief en- 
gineer for Hot Spot Detector, Inc., 
directed a half-day study of grain 
aeration. 

J. Carl Dawson and Ray Millard, 
Ferguson Fumigants, Inc., led dis- 
cussion on recent experimental re- 
sults of Dawson 37 fumigant and de- 
velopments in the bulk handling and 
bulk application of this fumigant. 
Reviewed in detail were the past 
year’s developments in the direct ap- 
plication of the fumigant to large 
bins or bin sites involving several 
million bushels. 
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Equipment to Mexico 


CHICAGO — The Seedburo Equip- 
ment Co. recently made four large 
shipments of grain testing and grad- 
ing equipment to the Republic of 
Mexico, according to Rex Yocum, 
president. 

Purchased by an agency of the 
Mexican government, the order cov- 
ers equipment for more than 400 
Mexican installations. Principal item 
included in the shipment was the 
Seedburo Steinlite 500-RC moisture 
tester. 


———“BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CHANGES AGENCIES 


MINNEAPOLIS — General Mills’ 
feed division advertising and promo- 
tion servicing has been reassigned to 
Knox Reeves Advertising, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, it was announced by W. W. 
Woodward, divisional advertising 
manager. The transfer, effective im- 
mediately, is a result of changes in 
agency requirements brought about 
by new marketing plans of the divi- 
sion, Mr. Woodward said. Klau-Van 
Pietersom-Dunlap, Milwaukee, has 
handled the account for the past five 
years. 
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HILE this was being pounded 
Wit on the faithful typewriter, 
the ice moved out of the shipping 
lanes on the Great Lakes, some of 
the labor problems that beset Chica- 
go shippers during much of last 
year’s abbreviated season are a little 
closer to settlement, and the first 
freighter of foreign registration for 
the 1960 season was logged in at the 
Navy Pier. It was the Norwegian 
boat “Harpefijell,” of the Fjell-Quanje 
Line, out of Oslo. 

The ship has a gross registered ton- 
nage of 4,688. Following official greet- 
ings at a champagne breakfast ten- 


dered by its captain, E. Otter, and 
his crew, by Chicago’s mayor, the 
“Harpefjell’ moved along the lake 
front to Calumet Harbor to be un- 


loaded. 

However, like other things where 
the outlook depends upon where one 
sits, there seems to be a somewhat 
varied prospect for the Port of Chi- 
cago for its first full season as an 
inland seaport. Everything else being 
equal, it certainly seems logical to 
feel that more tonnage will be han- 
died in and out of the Port of Chicago 
during a full—rather than a short— 
season, such as prevailed in 1959. 
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Chicago Rolls Up Its Sleeves as Scramble Begins 
To Hammer Out 1960 Seaway Tonnage 


By F. C. BISSON 
Northwestern Miller Special Correspondent 


Some rather well-educated guesses 
already have been made about the 
increase expected in shipping. These 
run all the way from a low of 10% to 
25% higher for the current season. 

All of which is very much to the 
good— but there are some well-in- 
formed people inclined to look with 
considerable doubt concerning the 
chances for Chicago’s grain tonnage 
out of the port to participate in any 
great improvement over the 1959 vol- 
ume—though they grant the strong 
possibility that the full 25% increase 
in tonnage could be achieved. 

The outlook for a very moderate 
broadening in Seaway grain tonnage 
this year is not outright pessimism- 
apparently it is more a matter of be- 
lated realization that it is going to 
take more time for the Port of Chi- 
cago to attain full potential for grain 
shipping over the Seaway than was 
generally believed a year ago. 

Just like every other commercial 
service in this capitalistic system of 
ours, the field of transportation is 
highly competitive. 

Ideally Situated 

Chicago is ideally situated for rail, 
barge, lake vessels and truck lines. 
Many another port has the advantage 
of only three of these, while some 
have to struggle along with only two. 
Practically no others are fortunate to 
the degree that Chicago has been. 

Speaking of competition, there are 
the western and the eastern railroad 
lines, with this city as the terminal 
for many of the former and the start- 
ing point for many of the latter. 

Although operating in widely sep- 
arated geographical areas, the west- 
ern and eastern lines are constantly 
jockeying for position before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for 
rates to reduce or eliminate certain 
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Chicago Daily News Photo by Edw. Di Lugua 


FIRST BARGE—The first barge load of grain being towed through the new 
Thomas J. O’Brien lock on the Calumet River as a part of the $202 million 
Cal-Sag canal, is shown. Until dam and controlling works are finished by the 
US. Corps of Army Engineers, the gates will be kept open to permit barges 


to pass through the lock. 


advantages which their competitors 
always seem to have. 

And in common cause, both lines 
sometimes join forces to fight compe- 
tition from water-borne transporta- 
tion. 

Then there is the common enemy 
of all railroads, the commercial truck 
lines. It seems to be open season 
there the year round, with the rails 
pointing out that trucks operate on 
a right-of-way not only built but also 
maintained by public taxation. On the 
other hand, the railroads must main- 
tain their right-of-way at their own 
individual expense. 


Not long ago two of the larger 


fae 
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western railroads joined to purchase 
a barge line which they intend to 
operate. This, in turn, not only 
brought opposition from other rail- 
roads but, likewise, from some of the 
other barge lines and, in addition, 
drew a lot of criticism and much mil- 
itant opposition from commercial 
trucking organizations. 

Little of this was shadow-boxing. 
Instead, it was good old-fashioned 


toe-to-toe slugging and for keeps. 
But prior to actual opening of the 
Seaway a little less than a year ago, 
Chicago was a seaport in name only. 
Neither Gulf nor Atlantic ports seem- 
ingly were particularly worried over 
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Chicago Daily News Photo by Edw. Di Lugua 


FIRST ARRIVAL—The Harpefjell, Norwegian freighter out of Oslo, was 
the first foreign registration cargo carrier to reach the Port of Chicago for 
the 1960 season, docking at Navy Pier on April 26. In the center background 
is a Chicago fire tug with more than a dozen streams of water shooting high 
into the air to greet the foreign visitors. 
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IN CHARGE — Joseph S. Chartrand, 
vice-president in charge of transpor- 
tation, the Chicago Board of Trade, 
surveys a map of the vast, complex 
territory over which he must con- 
stantly keep an alert eye. 


the possibility of Chicago ever cutting 
much of a figure as an actual port-of- 
call for ocean-going vessels. 

Last summer, when the first boat- 
load of grain with a foreign port 
other than a Canadian one as its 
final destination inched out of the slip 
and away from a grain elevator on 
the far south side, a new era in Chi- 
cago’s international grain trade 
opened. 

But many native born Chicagoans 
found that the completion of the “Big 
Ditch” still left a multitude of prob- 
lems unsolved and dozens of wrinkles 
to be ironed out. Short as the initial 
season was, it proved a tough one, 
with labor troubles on one hand and 
handicaps of a physical character on 
the other encountered in piloting 
freighters through the tortuous wa- 
terway between Lake Michigan and 
Lake Calumet. 


Wheat Movement 


Before the Seaway reopened, a tre- 
mendous amount of wheat had al- 
ready moved out of Chicago by barge 
down the Mississippi river and on to 
New Orleans for export. In round 
figures it amounted to 3 million bu. 
According to Joseph Chartrand, vice 
president in charge of transportation 
for the Chicago Board of Trade, there 
is an advantage of 50¢ gross ton in 
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shipping grain to either European or 
Mediterranean ports from Chicago 
via New Orleans, compared with the 
Seaway. 

This advantage ($9 vs. $9.50) rests 
with the Gulf port despite the fact 
that the distance to those foreign 
ports is considerably greater than by 
way of the Great Lakes. It was noted, 
also, by Mr. Chartrand that, in addi- 
tion to this extra mileage on ship- 
ments through the Port of New Or- 
leans, there is still additional cost 
incidental to transferring grain cargo 
from barges into the holds of ocean- 
going ships. 

In an earlier article (The Miller, 
March 22, page 11) was reproduced 
a bar graph showing comparative 
amounts of U.S. grains put into over- 
seas traffic during 1959. It showed 
Chicago as placing a “poor eighth” at 
around 16 million bu., far over-shad- 
owed by New Orleans with its 125 
million bu. 

And it is understood that of the 
latter total, some two-thirds of the 
vast bushelage arrived at the Gulf by 
barge. Duluth-Superior, too, over- 
shadowed Chicago very substantially 
in a ratio of about four-to-one. 

Starting from such a low base at 
the end of 1959, one will have to ad- 
mit this leaves a lot of room for 
improvement in broadening Chicago’s 
volume of overseas grain business, 
with many steps to be taken to erase 
its step-child stigma and to permit it 
“to eat at the first table” like every 
other first class seaport, whether it is 
inland or on the coast. Certainly at 
this point no one is so visionary as 
to think this is going to take place 
in 1960, nor in all probability for a 
couple of years—but come, it will. 


Real Bottleneck 


It is rather apparent at this point 
that the real bottleneck is the Calu- 
met River. Deepening and w-dening 
the channel there is a positive “must.” 
Equalling that move in point of im- 
perativeness is the proposal that calls 
for complete removal or the making 
of important structural changes in 
the numerous bridges now crossing 
that river. Doing these things would 
put the Port of Chicago on the same 
deep-water basis as most other Great 
Lake ports, Milwaukee being a case 
in point. 

As expected (and despite the sweet- 
ness and light spread by a high local 
union official at the opening of the 


International Trade Fair last sum- 
mer), there were persistent, uncalled 
for—and very costly—slow-downs by 
members of the longshoremen’s union. 
These not only caused ulcers for op- 
erators of the steamship terminals 
and everyone else concerned but, in 
addition, put a lot of red ink on the 
books of everyone but the labor de- 
tails. 

Current contracts between the ILA 
and management expire the 15th of 
May, and negotiations calling for 
new agreements are now in progress. 
The union is asking for a hike of 42¢ 
hr. over the current basic scale of 
$2.33. Similar to objectives of some 
other labor organizations, they want 
all contracts covering Great Lakes 
ports to carry a common expiration 
date of May 15, 1961. This is in con- 
trast with the three-year agreement 
about to expire. 

As a counter proposal, attorneys 
for local terminal facilities have made 
an offer that falls far short of the 
union’s demands. It would expire Dec. 
31, 1962 and, in the way of pay in- 
creases, offers one of 7¢ per hr. from 
May 15 to Dec. 31, 1960, plus addi- 
tional 5¢ per hour boosts each during 
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1961 and 1962, for a total of 17¢. Be- 
sides differing markedly with respect 
to the size of the hourly raise in pay, 
management offered no increase in 
either the current pension donation 
of 5¢ or the 9¢ per hr. for health and 
welfare. Bargaining for management 
is the Marine Association of Chica- 
go. No one expects the proposals ad- 
vanced by either labor or manage- 
ment to strike any very responsive 
chord with the other. 

In the meantime, a rather lengthy 
and acrid jurisdictional dispute be- 
tween two union organizations, the 
Masters, Mates and Pilots on one 
hand and the Licensed Tugmen and 
Pilots Protective Assn. on the other 
(both AFL-CIO) has been reportedly 
settled. Under terms of the agree- 
ment, it is reported that ships on 
open water on the Great Lakes will 
be piloted by members of the former 
union, but piloting deep-sea ships 
in Great Lakes harbors is under the 
jurisdiction of the latter group. Be- 
tween Montreal and Cape Vincent, 
N.Y., the two organizations would 
pool their interests on a 50-50 basis. 

Now that both unions have decided 

(Turn to SEAWAY, page 23) 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern ‘bulk flour storage and handling 
facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 
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The Working Tools of a Bakery Operator 


By JOHN E. LANGE 





AKING is the type of business 

where there is a complete turn- 
over from raw materials to sale of 
the merchandise and the cash pay- 
ment thereof, or its equivalent, every 
24 hours. 

It follows, therefore, that if prod- 
ucts are completed and marketed 
within 24 hours the various operations 
can, more or less, be controlled in the 
same period of time. 

The costs of operations are the final 
results. It is the things that lead up 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Lange is 
general manager of American Bakers 
Cooperative, Inc., Teaneck, N.J. His 
address was presented before the 
Texas Bakers Assn. in Austin. 
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to these costs, or shall I say, the 
“factors” that lead up to these costs 
which are to be controlled during the 
24 hr. period. Thus, we might call 
them controllable cost factors. 
Without proper control of costs, 
any business is apt to find dangerous 
conditions ahead. The trouble is many 
of us feel we either have proper and 
sufficient records or else figure that 
we have come along fine so far; so 
why do we need this stuff now? 
But it is time we strive to control 
those factors. I need not tell you 
gentlemen, it is getting tougher and 
tougher as we go along. Competition 
is keener; some bakers are getting 





hungrier and hungrier, chain store 
and supermarket inroads present 
their problems; higher salaries and 
other costs keep mounting. 

By controlling your costs or a good 
many of them each day you are in 
a position to remember what hap- 
pened yesterday. If you wait to do 
something about a cost that might 
be out of line until the end of the 
month when you get your profit and 
loss statement, then you are in a 
spot where you probably have forgot- 
ten the causes which made for this 
particular high cost. 


‘Historic’ Statements 

By the time you get your profit 
and loss statement it is history, wa- 
ter over the dam. There is nothing 
you can do about those figures—they 
are finished. 

The figures you get each day are 
those with which you work. By cor- 
recting anything today that went 
wrong yesterday, you are going to 
save the loss you would normally 
suffer the rest of the month. Your 
profit and loss statement would then 
reflect a lower cost. That is what I 
mean by controlling costs. 

Of course, the profit and loss state- 
ment at the end of the month, while 
it is water over the dam, is very im- 
portant. You can take a final look 
at it to determine some of those 
things you have missed, and then 
vow unto yourself not to miss them 
the next time. Just be sure that the 
next time is not beyond the time. 

It is essential, therefore, to do ev- 
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erything possible to correct anything 
that might be wrong each day, rather 
than wait 30 days until the end of 
the month. 


The engineer has his slide rule, his 
drawing board, his blueprints to 
guide him. 

The banker has, besides his money, 
credit information sources, invest- 
ment rules, loaning policies, etc., as 
tools of his trade. 

The builder and the mason have 
their plumb, level and square as tools 
to guide them. 

So it goes in all types of trade. 
Without these various tools the dif- 
ferent artificers, or the professional 
men, would be unable to function 
properly. 

The baker, likewise, has his tools. 
Some are tangible and others in- 
tangible, but all of the various trades 

including the baker—have besides 
their tools, the brains which help 
them to use the tools properly, if and 
when they will. 

What are these various tools of the 
baker, either the tangible type or 
those that guide and help him to per- 
form efficiently? The tangible type 
would be thermometers, scales, ther- 
mostats, all in addition to the tangi- 
ble machinery and equipment which 
perform the various bread making 
operations. In addition to these vari- 
ous pieces of equipment, which are 
more or less manually operated, are 
those types of tools that the baker 
requires as guides in the over-all 
operation of his business for secur- 
ing greater quality, efficiency and 
profit. 

I refer specifically to those tools 
that will allow him to obtain imme- 
diate information. In turn, this in- 
formation becomes his tool to guide 
future activities. 


Desired Results 


A tool, properly used, will secure 
desired results. Let us say that you 
wish to drive a nail with a ham- 
mer. Unless you hit the nail squarely 
on the head, you won't drive the nail 
in, and besides, you can’t drive the 
nail without a hammer. If you take 
a level but don’t look at it correctly, 
it will give an incorrect result some- 
where along the line. The same is 
true with the type of tools that I 
would like to talk about in the bak- 
ing industry. 

I have mentioned the daily control 
of those operations which cause high 
or low costs. By obtaining proper and 
timely information to know that a 
particular cost has gotten out of line 
due to a certain reason, you are in 
a position to scout out what that 
reason is and then take the proper 
corrective steps to adjust the condi- 
tions causing the high cost. 

That is the type of tool to which 
I am referring. Again let me say that 
you can have all kinds of tools to 
work with, but unless you take them 
—shall we say out of the tool box— 
and use them properly, you may as 
well not have the tools in the first 
place. Therefore, it is important that 
you work along in a systematic man- 
ner in the use of these various tools. 

First of all, the most important 
tool that you can use is figures. If 
you know your figures, know them on 
time, and then do something about 
those figures that reflect inefficien- 
cies, you cannot help but eventually 
have results that are satisfactory. 

If however, you have these figures; 
if you know that something is wrong 
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and don’t take definite steps to see 
that the wrong is corrected, you will 
not accomplish the results that you 
are after. Having figures and com- 
municating them properly to various 
employees will, first of all, help mo- 
rale of the organization and, secondly, 
the profit of your organization. 

Let us not forget, unless we are 
told the results of our work, we are 
prone to think everything is going 
along satisfactorily. On the other 
hand, by hearing the results regular- 
ly, making comparisons with our 
goal, we all do a better job, and at 
the same time, are made to feel that 
we are individuals who have a part 
in the works. I believe that human 
nature was forever thus. 

So, when you have the figures, find 
out quickly what is wrong. Then do 
something about it right away. This 
is the soundest advice you can re- 
ceive under any circumstances. 


Controllable Cost Factors 


What are the varioius controllable 
factors included in this tool I men- 
tioned? 

In the shop you have the invisible 
losses of material. Material repre- 
sents approximately 30% of the total 
cash expended. This is of sufficient 
import to give considerable atten- 
tion. Are you test weighing materials 
and flour into your bakery? Are you 
test checking the count of supplies, 
etc., that come into your bakery? 
Are you comparing the amount of 
materials or supplies that come into 
your bakery, compared with amounts 
that the shop reports as having been 
used? Are you comparing the yield of 
units produced from the amount of 
materials and water which you are 
using; that is, are you determining 
loss or gain in scaling? 

Are you checking to see that you 
are getting the proper moisture in 
the dough or absorption? Are you 
using too much dusting flour or pan 
and trough grease and divider oil? 
Are you making sure that each em- 
ployee in the shop is getting a suffi- 
cient output per hour, etc., etc.? 

Many of these items will not only 
cause a higher cost, but likewise 
these inefficiencies can affect your 
quality or uniformity. 

In the sales department we have 
controllable cost factors such as 
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stale returns, route averages, exces- 
sive miles traveled or the amount of 
sales obtained per mile, high vehicle 
cost, etc. 

These are some of the controllable 
cost factors which actually are the 
tools provided for future activities. 
If you will use these tools properly 
and find out what is wrong, or what 
caused an exceptionally poor figure 
during the day in question, you are in 
a very fine position to correct and 
eliminate the same thing happening 
tomorrow, next week, and the rest 
of the month. 


Then, when you see your profit and 
loss statement, either you will have 
a figure that has been controlled by 
you, or you will have a figure that 
will cause profit to be considerably 
lower than it would have been had 
you kept your costs under control. 


Tests to Apply 


Another tool which should be used 
to considerable extent in a bakery 
is what we call a profit or loss report 
on each individual variety. 

At normal intervals throughout the 
year, or when any abnormal condi- 
tion might require it, the average 
bakery should make time study and 
cost tests on each and every variety 
that is produced. 

In making such a study, it requires 
actual clocking of time spent by each 
employee on each variety over one 
or two days operation. This refers, 
of course, to production of the varie- 
ties. 

The material cost which is deter- 
mined from your formula, plus the 
wrapping supplies necessary to wrap 
the variety, plus the actual labor 
as determined by the time study I 
mentioned, and a_ predetermined 
amount of overhead, which, of course, 
includes certain shop overhead items, 
administrative expense and selling ex- 
pense. All of these, when totaled and 
compared against the selling price 
of the item (less, of course, an actual 
percentage of stale return), should 
give information on whether the item 
is profitable or is showing up as a 
loss. 

Very often certain items must be 
retained as matters of policy in a 
bakery to preserve a certain amount 
of sales of other items. 

However, if an item is showing a 
loss, and this loss is greater than 
the overhead the item is absorbing, 
then it is time to eliminate that 
variety. If, on the other hand, the 
overhead which that item has been 
charged with is greater than the loss, 
then it is profitable to retain the 
item on your list. 

Otherwise, that overhead would 
have to be charged to some other 
item. While you would be saving a 
certain amount of loss on one variety, 
the greater amount of overhead 
would be absorbed by other items, 
which might, in turn, be thrown into 
a loss. 

In addition, by knowing which 
items are showing the greatest 
amount of profit or loss, you are in 
a better position to determine which 
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varieties should be pushed saleswise 
over other items. 

Naturally, items showing the 
greatest profit, or those items which 
will carry the greatest amount of 
prestige for you, will be the ones to 
push, rather than the loss items. 
Thus, it will not be a case of “the 
more you sell the more you will lose.” 


A Lot of Work 

Many plants have been prone to 
think that this is a lot of work. 
Why bother with it? We know when 
an item is profitable and when it 
isn’t, so why go to all that fuss? 

I agree, it is a lot of trouble. 
But so is it a lot of trouble to get up 
in the morning and go to work, even 
for you executives. I say further that 
it is just as easy to do a job the 
right way as it is to do the same job 
the wrong way. While it is not as 
easy to do the job the right way 
than not do it at all, the fact still 
remains it is much easier at the end 
of the period, when the results are 
showing more satisfactorily and the 
fruits of your labors become so pleas- 
antly apparent. 

So much for that tool. 


Route Profit and Loss Statement 


There was never a period in his- 
tory when knowledge of route layout, 
route time studies, classification of 
customers, knowledge of how to in- 
crease sales output per man per day, 
know-how of selling a line, and in- 
creasing sales per stop were more 
vitally needed. So I suggest for your 
consideration another tool used by 
the progressive baker, the “route 
profit and loss statement.” 

Of course, conditions of the nor- 
mal route cannot change often 
enough to require this set of figures 
to be made up too often. It has been 
found that a so-called “seasonal 
route” profit and loss statement will 
give the necessary figures to provide 
you with the proper tools. I mean a 
route profit and loss statement pre- 
pared in the middle of the spring, in 
the middle of summer, the middle of 
fall and the middle of winter. 

Thus, you take into consideration 
various major changes that occur 
throughout the year caused by sea- 
sonal fluctuation of population, etc. 

The route profit and loss state- 
ment will reflect the total load less 
the stale returns by departments, 
showing net sales, against which the 
material cost by departments, to- 
gether with the shop expense and ad- 
ministrative ex pense applicable to 
each department will, when deducted 
from net sales, give you the plant 
cost and plant profit. 

Then, after deducting the actual 
salesmen’s salary and the proportion- 
ate supervision salaries applicable to 
each individual route, the other sell- 
ing costs, such as selling supplies, any 
allowances, repairs, depreciation, etc., 
plus the actual cost of the truck op- 
eration on that route, will then give 
you the profit and loss on the route. 

Again, this is your tool. Let us do 
some work with this tool: Let us cal- 
culate the following factors which oc- 
cur on a route and which will divulge 
the weaknesses or the strength of a 
given route: 

1. The average miles traveled by 
the individual routes per day. 

2. The average number of custom- 
ers served per route. 

3. The average daily sales per cus- 
tomer. 

4. The average customers per mile 
of travel. 

5. The average sales per mile of 
travel. 

6. The miles per gallon of gasoline. 

7. The average percentage of stale 
returns, 


Of course, in the route profit and 
loss statement, each individual route’s 
figures on all of the foregoing will be 
shown. 

The figures and information are 
complete on every route and in your 
hands. It is time to sit with sales 
management, with the route super- 
visor, and certainly the salesmen 
themselves. In a spirit of mutual 
cooperation, each route should be an- 
alyzed. 

1. Do we drive too far? 

2. Have we too few customers on 
the route? 

3. What is our market position? 

4. What particular help does the 
salesman need, what products need 
promotion? 

5. On this route, what is the wise 
manner in which to spend our adver- 
tising allocation? 

The simple fact that the salesman 
knows that “you know” his individual 
route conditions and are taking the 
time to show him his problems are 
yours plus the fact that management 
has a particular interest in him, and 
in his improvement, will be one of the 
most impressive management actions 
you have ever inaugurated. 


Management Will Learn 


And from our past experiences, we 
can assure you management will 
learn just as much as the salesman. 
I have seen cases where they learn 
more. 


The miles per gallon of gasoline, of 
course, should definitely be checked. 
Not only should the miles per gallon 
of gasoline be determined at the end 
of each accounting period, but a fig- 
ure should be given to the salesmen 
telling them what their average miles 
per gallon of gasoline were each 
week. 


Any great deviation from normal 
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should be called to their attention, 
and efforts should be made to find 
out why such a condition occurred. 
Such a thing may also enable you to 
revise, if necessary, the routing of 
your trucks on the'r territory. 


Cost Comparison 


Another tool is comparisons. 

You can compare against your own 
past results or a budgeted goal, or 
with other plants. The difficulty with 
comparing against your own previous 
results might be that, while you 
might have an improvement over a 
prior figure, it may be that the 
prior figure in itself wasn’t overly 
good and you might become more 
easily satisfied. 

Whereas, if you have goals set by 
other efficient plants, you are in a 
position to see how your figures com- 
pare against that particular plant, or 
plants. Then, knowing what particu- 
lar costs are out of line, you are in 
the position of using the rifle method 
of aiming, rather than the shotgun 
method. In the one case you can aim 
for the bull’s eye, and in the other 
case, you can hope that you will hit 
something with the scattered shot. 


Then you have imagination to fall 
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back on in many cases. 

Just recently I saw a good illus- 
tration of this in the following con- 
versation: A visitor asked three stone 
cutters who were working in a quar- 


ry, “What are you making?” The an- 
swers were, “$10 per day,” from the 
first, “A block of marble,” said the 
second, and “A Cathedral,” was the 


reply of the third. 

Vision, imagination and the ability 
to see beyond the immediate details 
are rewards of the job. Some cannot 
see the forest for the trees, But use 
of imagination and vision is always a 
tool that you can resort to for re- 
sults. If you use that tool properly 
and effectively, you cannot help but 
do a job. 


Market Survey and Route Analysis 

This analysis is taken by supervi- 
sion at least once a year—preferably 
twice a year—in the spring and fall. 
In order to do a thorough job, it will 
take a supervisor two days per route. 

The reasons for spending time 
doing a market survey are many. 

Information is vital if we are to 
combat our competition. There are 
many factors to be found when you 
take a route analysis that will help 
plan your future merchandising and 
advertising programs. Here is a par- 
tial list of the information you re- 
ceive from a route survey: 

1. Sell-off for each baker in every 
store. 

2. Sell-off for each baker on a 
route by route basis. 

3. Sell-off for each baker for your 
entire market area. 

4. Carryover percentage for each 
baker in every store, on every route 
and for every baker in your entire 
market area. 

5. Rack position for each baker in 
every store. 

6. Number of first positions, second 
positions, etc., for every baker on 
each route, and for every baker in 
your entire market area, 
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We feel that a type of survey sheet 
should be used regularly by each 
baker so that he can determine, in 
addition to what I have just men- 
tioned, at any given time the fol- 
lowing: 

a. Trends in his market. 

b. Which competitors are actually 
progressing or slipping. 

c. Potential on each route. 

d. Rack activities by each baker. 

e. Advertising activities by each 
baker, 

This is an ideal time of the year to 
start such a program. As mentioned, 
it takes two days per route to com- 
plete such a survey. Forms should be 
made in advance to include the stores, 
addresses and phone numbers in the 
sequence in which they are served. 

On the first day of the survey, the 
foregoing information is checked for 
accuracy. This enables us to keep a 
comparatively current list of grocers’ 
names, addresses and telephone num- 
bers, should we need them, for di- 
rect mail or contacting our salesmen. 


First Day's Survey 


Also on the first day, the supervisor 
will list all competitors serving each 
store and the amount of white breads, 
buns, etc., that each company builds 
up to for that given day. In order to 
do this, we must be behind competi- 
tion this day. 


The supervisor should also check 
the amount, type and condition of 
all bread advertising in each store. 
We also should know who owns the 
rack and what position each baker 
has on the rack. 

On the second day of the survey, 
we must precede competition as much 
as possible, so we may record each 
baker’s carryover on the items listed 
the previous day. We should also 
re-check on the advertising used in 
each store. 


Compiling the information on each 


route can be very enlightening. The 
information recorded here will give 
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us the sell-off, carry-over percentage, 
number of racks owned by each bak- 
er, and the number of first, second, 
third, etc., rack positions occupied by 
each baker on each route. 

Spread sheets can be made for each 
route so each succeeding survey can 
be placed on the sheet. Then we have 
an excellent comparison. 


A total—or plant spread—that cov- 
ers the entire operation should also 
be compiled. These, too, can and 
should be compared as successive sur- 
veys are taken. 

With the available information, we 
can determine our weak routes, 
where we need racks, where adver- 
tising is badly needed, where rack 
positions must be improved. In short, 
a route analysis, properly taken, gives 
us all the needed information to plan 
sales and advertising promotions on 
each individual route, as well as for 
your over-all operation. 


Route Books 


Route books are the bibles of the 
bread industry. Without this tool we 
cannot function properly. There is a 
certain amount of gambling every 
time an order is placed. Route books 
used to their fullest extent tend to 
reduce the amount of gambling. They 
aid in insuring proper distribution to 
each outlet. In other words, they ob- 
tain maximum sales with minimum 
stales. These forms are used by sales- 
man and checked by supervision and 
sales management, so a proper job is 
done at all times with this all impor- 
tant distribution form. 

A p.m. sheet is a total of your in- 
dividual stops on a route-by-route 
basis. This form gives us the neces- 
sary information by which we can 
place a proper order. We have all the 
information necessary to control 
white breads and variety items. 

Sales supervisors must check these 
forms daily so proper orders are 
placed on all items. From. these 
forms we can easily see the market 
trends, whether they are on the in- 
cline or decline. We can control or- 
ders by the proper use of this form. 
The p.m. sheets, as well as route 
books, are especially needed when 
placing orders for the various holi- 
days. We must have a guide for ef- 
fective selling. Route books and p.m. 
sheets are the functional form 
which aid our salesmen, supervisors 
and sales management to do an effec- 
tive merchandising job. 


Break-Even Point 


Then there is the chart prepared 
by your office which reflects the 
break-even point in your bakery; in 
other words, where the dollars and 
cents sales equal your dollars and 
cents total costs. 

A chart of this kind is used espe- 
cially where the bakery operator is 
having a hard time to come out even 
in his operations. He, from this chart 
can determine the point of sale at 
which he will break even on his op- 
erations, and is in a position to set 
goals and work out strategy as to 
how to accomplish these goals. 

If he should be—or begin to be- 
in a market with private label com- 
petition and cheap prices for bread 
and bakery products, it will allow 
him to determine his total sales nec- 
essary to break even, and then figure 
the units necessary to be sold. It will 
help determine sales volume neces- 
sary, if he should decide to go into 
platform or warehouse delivery and 
other private label decisions. 

Before he can make a sound deci- 
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sion the .economic factors involved 
must be at his command. He should 
know the variable cost of each varie- 
ty involved. He must know if his 
present volume is sufficient to absorb 
all fixed costs. The cost to the door 
must be determined on each variety 
involved. He must know if his pres- 
ent volume is sufficient to absorb all 
fixed costs. The cost to the door must 
be determined on each variety that is 
under consideration for whatever 
method of distribution being contem- 
plated. 


A plant should not wait to fa- 
miliarize itself with methods of this 
type and how to do these various 
things. Often a plant will wait until it 
becomes an absolute necessity to 
know what the break-even point is; 
whereas, it should get ready now for 
whatever may come, to be prepared 
for what does come. 

I have mentioned many of the var- 
ious tools that a bakery operator has 
available. The only way we in the 
baking industry can survive, especial- 
ly the small baker, is through sound 
management and aggressive market- 
ing methods. We are at a point where 
management and sales management 
must be big league. 

Management must have know-how; 
the right attitude; leadership and use 
of proper planning. 

Management must have the proper 
organization; it must have follow- 
through, strong follow-up and get the 
most out of each. Big league manage- 
ment and sales management will use 
proper timing, establish their cam- 
paign procedures, use dramatization 
and showmanship, publicity and pub- 
lic relations. 

One of the finest tools that God 
ever gave us is the brains that we 
possess. It is only a question of how 
we might use these brains. It is the 
brain that will guide us in the use of 
the various tools. Simply put, it boils 
down to the fact that proper use of 
the tools we possess determines the 
end results. 

You have brains—use them. 

Finally, management must be big 
league; it must aim for market pene- 
tration; it must out-maneuver compe- 
tition and develop the dealer’s good 
will, all of which require the various 
tools that will assist him in every 
way. If, as I have said before, you 
have the tools but do not take them 
out of the tool box, you may as well 
not have them in the first place. But 
if you will take them and work with 
them in an intelligent manner, com- 
bining brains and tools, you will have 
come a long way towards successful 
operations in your plant. You then 
have a better chance to be one of 
those bakers who will be in existence 
five years from now. 

Remember that cost control, your 
main tool, is the systematic and con- 
sistent method of watching the vari- 
ous causes that make for high costs 
and then regularly directing the doing 
of something to correct them. 

Let’s keep our sights up; act with 
courage and vision, because—by doing 
a better job now — we will get 
strength sooner to measure up to the 
bigger tomorrow that can be ahead 
for us. 
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Agricultural Committee Approves 
Wheat Bill; Opposition Still Ahead 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—The Senate Agri- 
culture Committee has approved a 
wheat bill which it is passing along 
to the Senate and House, where there 
is still no positive assurance that it 
will pass. Further, if it should pass 
both chambers in its present form, 
there are definite indications that the 
President would veto the measure. 


It does not have the backing of the 
Democratic chairman of the commit- 
tee, nor that of the ranking Republi- 
can minority. It is expected that both 
of these gentlemen will oppose the 
measure in its present form—par- 
ticularly the 80% of parity support 
for wheat for the next three years. 


The only feature of the measure 
which meets any considerations ad- 
vanced by the President in his farm 
message earlier this year was that 
which would authorize a cutback 
from present statutory acreage allot- 
ments for wheat by 20%. It also 
would cut back small farm minimum 
acreage exemption from marketing 
quotas from 15 acres to 12 acres. 


However, while this measure does 
not seem to fit any pattern that the 
White House will accept, it is still 
likely there will be a wheat bill this 
year. It is too early to resolve the 
outlook. 


Bill Examined 


Examination of the wheat bill ap- 
proved by the Senate Agriculture 
Committee recently a measure 
which did not obtain support from 
the two ranking members of the com- 
mittee and which undoubtedly will be 
opposed by those leaders on the Sen- 
ate floor as it now stands—reveals 
objectives which are unlikely to meet 
either USDA or White House ap- 
proval. 


For example, the 80% of parity 
support provision for the wheat crop 
years of 1961-63 inclusive amounts 
to a dollars and cents increase of 12¢ 
per bushel for that crop and a con- 
comitant increase in the export sub- 
sidy for that commodity. 


Another provision, that of a pay- 
ment in kind of 50% of normal yields 
for the farm for the 20% cut in acre- 
age allotments for that farm—on the 
basis of the statutory national mini- 
mum of 55 million acres—indicates 
an even higher payment to wheat 
farmers, who, in the past, have stayed 
within their acreage allotments for 
that crop. Trade sources from the 
Southwest indicate that the P-I-K 
program under this bill would prob- 
ably amount to about 10 bu. per acre 
average in the hard winter wheat 
belt. At this time, USDA has not 
made an exact estimate of the quan- 
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tity of wheat involved which would 
come out of Commodity Credit Corp. 
stocks and be available for sale in 
the open market without restrictions. 


Speculative market observers ex- 
press the opinion that this free mar- 
ket wheat will be the price-making 
factor for the 1961.crop year. It is 
hardly believed that the wheat farm- 
er will be ready..to pay storage 
charges on the wheat obtained from 
CCC in the form of warehouse re- 
ceipts. Some think that the wheat 
farmers may even dump this wheat 
freely on the market to head off stor- 
age charges. 

Under present conditions under 
UGSA, most farm wheat delivered 
under loan carries a wheat protein 
notation on inspection tickets, and 
it is unlikely that the farmer would 
be willing to take back warehouse 
certificates unless these documents 
indicate delivery at least equal to 
the quality of wheat that the produc- 
er could show had been delivered by 
him to CCC under earlier loan pro- 
grams. 


The Senate committee-approved 
bill would cut the present 15-acre 
marketing quota exemption to 12 
acres—a modest cut but far from 
approaching the complete elimina- 
tion of this feature of wheat legisla- 
tion which the USDA and the admin- 
istration have urged. This particular 
provision also would prevent new 
wheat growers from use of the new 
12 acre exemption, because there is 
a provision limiting those with less 
than 12 acres planted during the past 
three years to the highest acreage 
of the three-year period. The most 
drastic effect of this provision is that 
it will slow down or halt the steady 
expansion which has been taking 
place under the 15-acre exemption 
now in effect. 


Penalties Increased 


Overplanting penalties are sharply 
increased to a point where Senate ob- 
servers say that their cutback in 
acreage will be substantially in excess 
of the 20% cutback for wheat farm- 
ers who have complied with acreage 
allotments in the past. 


The new bill proposes to eliminate 
completely the present provision of 
the law which grants a°30-acre limi- 
tation on farms producing wheat to 
be fed or used as food on farms where 
produced. 

As usual, before the provisions of 
the new bill—if enacted—can be put 
into effect there must be a _ two- 
thirds favorable vote by wheat pro- 
ducers. Failure to attain that ma- 
jority of wheat producers eligible to 
vote, all producers would be eligible 
for price supports at 50% of parity 
for the 1961 crop and each subse- 
queat crop of wheat with no acreage 
limitation. 

It must be remembered that the 
15 or 12-acre exemption wheat pro- 
ducer is not eligible to vote in refer- 
endums. 

USDA officials at the workshop 
level say that the elimination of the 
30-acre feed wheat exemption would 
open up such production without any 
acreage limit. However, since this 
provision as it now stands has rarely 
been used, it is doubted that there 
would be any broad expansion in this 
sector. 


Comments on Bill 


Here are some fragmentary com- 
ments on the wheat bill. They sug- 
gest some important commodity mar- 
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ket connotations if this legislation 
passes without changes in respect to 
the provisions herein mentioned: 


@ As approved by the Senate com- 
mittee, the bill provides, as compen- 
sation for a 20% cutback in acreage 
allotments, that the cooperating 
farmer (cooperation is necessary for 
price support) would obtain a pay- 
ment-in-kind of wheat amounting to 
50% of the normal yield of his farm 
for the preceding year. USDA of- 
ficials estimate that this would 
amount to 80 to 90 million bushels of 
wheat which would be made avail- 
able to the cooperating farmers in 
the form of warehouse receipts. 

There will be no attempt made to 
deliver warehouse receipts covering 
protein quality he may have deliv- 
ered to the government under loan 
programs of previous years. But the 
warehouse receipt to the farmer 
would carry equivalent grades to 
those normally produced on his farm. 

Delivery of the PIK warehouse re- 
ceipts probably would be made late 
in the crop year, say late May or 
early June, and USDA officials admit 
such deliveries would depress prices, 
as farmers probably would sell back 
the warehouse certificates to ware- 
housemen rather than take on stor- 
age charges, which would start on 
tender of receipts to the farmer by 
COC. 

However, there are certain offset- 
ting factors which would reduce the 
quantity of free wheat the PIK pro- 
gram would place into the market. 
For example, the proposed reduction 
in the 15-acre exemption from mar- 
keting to 12 acres would amount to 
about 2 million planted acres, or in 
wheat equivalent, about 50 million 
bushels. Also, it is noted that there 
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would be an over-all reduction in 
total wheat production through the 
acreage cutback for the total crop. 


USDA officials sense that the PIK 
program would have only transient 
price depressing influence in the free 
market, and that the farmer could 
use the loan to tighten market prices 
until such time as the depressing in- 
fluence of the PIK distribution had 
vanished. 


Another Aspect 
@ Another aspect of the bill concerns 
the wheat farmer who historically 
overplanted his acreage. First, the 
bill would fully prevent overplanting 
of allotted acres and require, as a 
condition of price support, reduction 
of the individual farm allotment by 


20%. Tn some instances the farmer 
who has _ consistently overplanted 
would find his planted acreage under 
the bill cut back 40% or more from 
his normal practices. 

Some may wish to contemplate the 
possibility that the historical over- 
planter of wheat acreage allotments 
may be persuaded to forego price sup- 
port completely and speculate on the 
free market to provide a generally 
better price than the loan, particu- 
larly if he generally produces high 
protein wheat which could command 
a premium. 

With Public Law 480 in operation 
and a huge Indian program for four 
years in the making—and the possi- 
bility that the chain of successive 
years of bumper crops may be broken 
any year now, the urge to overplant 
may be an attractive speculation to 
the farmer, particularly those who 
still retain wheat grown in excess of 
allotment in previous years. 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN BAKERS—At the extreme left are Samuel Boscoe, in 
charge of the wholesalers’ program for the Rocky Mountain Bakers Assn. 
annual convention; Mr. Boscoe is with the Star Bakery, Denver; Douglas Cox, 


Continental Paper Products Co., Denver, 


publicity committee chairman; 


James E. Chaney, Blanton Co.; Charles Adams, City Market, Durango, Colo., 
and N. ©. Patterson, vice president, Blanton Co., St. Louis. Center photo, left 


‘Baking Industry Can Remain on Top,’ 
Speaker Tells Rocky Mountain Meeting 


DENVER — Business in the baking 
industry will remain good—just as 
good as bakery owners make it. That 
was the opinion expressed at the 34th 
annual convention of the Rocky 
Mountain Bakers Assn., held in the 
Continental Denver Motor Hotel here. 
The first business session—the whole- 
salers’ program — was held the open- 
ing day. Joseph Kehoe, Interstate 
Bakeries Corp., Denver, president of 
the association, opened the session, 
and turned the chair over to the ses- 
sion chairman, Sam Boscoe, Star 
Bakery, Denver. 

Cecil Pinney, consultant, was the 
first speaker. His subject was “In- 
gredients—1960.” 

There has been great improvement 
in the ingredients used by bakeries 
today compared with those of 20 
years ago, he said. Bakery owners 
should plan for still more changes 
ahead. There have been changes made 
in flour—all in favor of bakery oper- 
ations. There also has been advance- 
ment in the dry egg solids field, add- 
ed Mr. Pinney. 

Today 20% of all eggs used in the 
baking industry are dry egg solids. 


To insure uniformity 


This percentage will advance from 
here on out and, to his way of think- 
ing, the dry egg solid chemists have 
“something to crow about.” 

Starch chemists have contributed 
much in their field, he stated. In the 
field of flavors, Mr. Pinney pointed 
out, there is a call to go beyond the 
natural flavor in bakery products. 
“Extra flavor, plus,” is being demand- 
ed by customers. Ingredients have 
been made possible to boost natural 
flavors. “Bakers are in~«the flavor 
business,” he said. 


In closing he asked, “Are we, as 
1960 bakers, taking full advantage of 
1960 ingredients?” 


Historic Decade 

“American business—all American 
business including the baking indus- 
try—is approaching one of the great- 
est decades in history,” said Harold 
Snyder, Baking Industry, Chicago, in 
his address. “Economists and demog- 
raphers, whose business it is to study 
all of the signs, tell us that during 
the 1960’s we will have a decade of 
unparalleled growth, of extraordi- 
nary improvement in incomes and liv- 
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to right: Fred Linsenmaier, secretary-treasurer of the association; Joseph 
Kehoe, retiring president; Donald Blanchard, president, and E. L. Mont- 
gomery, first vice president. L. D. Click, second vice president, is not pic- 
tured. In the picture at the right are, left to right: Albert Woodruff, Home 
Bakery, Fort Collins, Colo.; Larry Teeple, Standard Brands, Inc., Denver; 
E. A. Miller, White Kitchen Bakery, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


ing standards, of expansion in foreign 
and domestic markets that will dwarf 
anything we have experienced in the 
history of this great country,” said 
Mr. Snyder. 


Directors elected for a two-year pe- 
riod were: Richard Knight, Macklem 
Baking Co., Denver; Don Blanchard, 
Mrs. Hurd’s Bakery, Denver; Garland 
Long, Rainbo Bakeries, Pueblo, Colo.; 
E. L. Montgomery, Golden Cream Do- 
nut Co., Denver; L. D. Click, Rainbo 
Bread Co., Denver; Sam Boscoe, Star 
Bakery, Denver, Orrill Newcomb, 
Newcomb’s Bakery, Denver; Joseph 


Kehoe, Interstate Bakeries Corp., 
Denver; Robert Lines, Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., Denver; Larry Teeple, 


Standard Brands, Inc., Denver; Doug- 
las Cox, Continental Paper Box Co. 
and Maurice Rust, Rust Sales Co., 
Denver. 


Eddie Gonzales, Jr., Miller Super 
Markets, Denver, was elected to fill 
out the unexpired term of Andrew 
Keleher, who has left Bender’s Bak- 
ery, Denver, and entered another in- 
dustry. 

Holdover directors are: Fred Kaed- 
ing, Mayflower Doughnut Corp., Den- 
ver; Don Fisher, Fisher Baking Co., 
Salt Lake City; James Holmes, Jr., 
Western Bakers Supply Co., Denver; 
R. O. Harris, Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Denver; Eddie Gonzales, 
Sr., Miller Supermarket, Denver; C. 
J. Downing, Town Talk Bakers, Den- 
ver; John Weisz, Weiss Bakery, Den- 
ver; Ivan Schuster, Schuster’s Bak- 
ery, Pueblo, Colo.; Gene Sneesby, 
Bunny Bread, Casper, Wyo.; Vernon 
Dahl, Denver Flour Mills; Harold 


Carpenter, Interstate Brokerage Co.., 
Denver. 


Governors-at-large: Tim Campbell, 
Holsum Bakers, Grand Junction, 
Colo; Chas. Kendall, Marx Baking 
Co., Lamar, Colo.; Vic Colony, Vick’s 
Bakery, Grand Junction, Colo.; Harry 
Liggitt, Rust Sales Co., Denver: 
Chas. Love, Sherman-Love Foods, 
Denver; W. F. Edwards, Bowman 
Biscuit Co., Denver; Chas. Fichthorn, 
Noebel Mercantile Co., Denver; Dan 
Schneider, Archway Cookie Co., Den- 
ver; Jim Knox, Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co., Denver: William Voll- 
mer, Vollmer’s Bakery, Denver. 


Officers Named 
Officers for the ensuing year: Don- 
ald Blanchard, Mrs. Hurd’s Bakery, 
president; E. L. Montgomery, Golden 
Cream Donut Co., first vice president; 
L. D. Click, Rainbo Bread Co., second 
Vice president; Fred Linsenmaier, 


Linsenmaier Bakery Service, secre- 


tary-treasurer, all of Denver. 

A film, “History and Facilities of 
the American Institute of Baking,” 
was shown at the opening afternoon 
session. Commentary was by Miss 
Virginia Marx, AIB’s field staff. 

Ralph Horst, Denver director, The 
U.S. Food and Drug Administration, 
had for his subject, “Food Additives 
and Sanitation.” He paid tribute to 
bakeries in the Rocky Mountain area 
for their efforts in operating sani- 
tary plants. “Your industry is doing 
a great job in policing the baking in- 
dustry,” he said. “You are producing 
fine products—let’s keep them that 
way.” 

The second day’s session was de- 
voted to the retailer. Don Blanchard 
was session chairman. 

The meeting opened with a demon- 
stration of the operation of the Anets 
Sheeter and Moulder with Herman 
Gulkin, Frost Bakery, Denver, show- 
ing how this machine is a time-saver 
for the small bakery. He was assist- 
ed by John Ditmar, Durkee Famous 
Foods. 

Roberta Lamb, Fleischmann Divi- 
sion, Standard Brands, Inc., talked on 
“Salesgirl Training.” She said the 
sales girl is 100% responsible for cus- 
tomer relations. Since the customer 
is the most important part of any 
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bakery business it behooves bakery 
owners to see to it that their sales- 
girls are properly trained, and to 
make use of their training. 
Following lunch Hamlet Barry, a 
Denver attorney specializing in insur- 
ance, explained the group insurance 
plan that is being put into effect by 
the Rocky Mountain Bakers Assn. 


Demonstration 

Inga Gulkin, Frost Bakery, Denver, 
conducted a cake decorating demon- 
stration. 

The final feature of the session was 
a panel discussion. On the panel were 
John Ditmar, Durkee; Jack Snyder, 
Snyder Bakery Service; Al Spearman, 
Anderson-Clayton Co., and Harry 
Brody, Swift & Co. One feature 
stressed the value of health bread for 
the retailer. The retailer was advised 
to make this bread to take care of 
his customers who are diet conscious, 
and to inform doctors of the fact 
that this type of bread is for sale. 

Questions as to different problems 
in baking asked by bakers present 
were answered by panel members. 

Mrs. Inga Gulkin, Frost Bakery, 
won first prize in the novelty cake 
decorating contest. Vick’s Pastry 
Shop, Grand Junction, Colo., was sec- 
ond and the White Kitchen, Sterling, 
Colo., took third honors. 

In the floral design class, prizes 
were awarded as follows: Weiss Bak- 
ery, Denver, first and second prizes; 
White Kitchen Bakery, third. 

Judges of the cake decorating con- 
test were Margery Barrett, Rocky 
Mountain News Food Editor; Mary 
W. Morgan, Opportunity School, Den- 
ver, and Germain Fressard, pastry 
chef, Hilton Hotel, Denver. 

Convention attendance was about 
400 of which two thirds were bakers. 
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the matter of their respective juris- 
dictions, there still is a grave ques- 
tion of the extent ship owners will 
make use of either organization on 
trips through the Calumet River. 

As stated, the new, higher rate for 
piloting has been set at $7.25 ft. of 
the boat’s mean draft for a one-way 
trip through the river. With a boat 
length of 350 ft. and a mean draft of 
13 ft., this would call for a pilot’s fee 
of $94.25 to guide the empty vessel 
from Lake Michigan into Lake Calu- 
met, or the reverse. 

However, when loaded with a re- 
sultant increase in the draft to 18 
ft., the fee under this escalator clause 
would be hiked to $130.50 to handle 
piloting activities over the other half 
of the round-trip. On the basis of the 
six hours required for both ends of 
the round trip, this would bring the 
pilot’s fee to the sum of $37 per hour. 

It so happens that most ocean-go- 
ing craft traversing the Calumet 
River from—or into—Lake Michigan 
use at least one tug, some use two. 
The reaction of ship owners to the 
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pilot organization’s ideas as to how 
to cut a bigger piece of pie for their 
working members can easily be an- 
ticipated. Ship captains generally 
seem to hold the view of one whom 
we interviewed recently. 

The old boy, ruddy from 25 or 30 
years plowing the Great Lakes ship- 
ping lanes, gave a snort about like a 
tugboat whistle and said: 

“Anyone who'd do that would take 
his mother-in-law along on his honey- 
moon — they’d both be excess bag- 
gage!” 


Notable Milestone 


A notable milestone in construction 
of the $20 million Calumet-Sag navi- 
gation project occurred recently when 
the first barge tow entered the new 
Thomas J. O’Brien lock at 13th St. 
in the Calumet River. With the river 
now blocked by the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers for construction of the 
dam and controlling works, naviga- 
tion must transit the lock—for which 
the gates are kept open at all times. 


Measuring 1,000 ft. in length and 
110 ft. in width, the new lock and 
dam, scheduled for completion this 
year, will replace the inadequate Blue 
Island Lock on the Cal-Sag channel. 
In addition to improving navigation, 
the new facility will prevent reversals 
of water flowing into Lake Michigan, 
and regulate the flow from the lake 
into the Mississippi River watershed. 

Acting April 28, the federal mari- 
time board issued an order permit- 
ting the Grace Line to reduce the 
number of Great Lakes-Caribbean 
sailings during 1960 to a minimum of 
seven and a maximum of 12. At the 
same time, the board reserved the 
right to insist, if necessary, on a 
maximum of 24 sailings this year. 
(Last year the line completed a total 
of 15 voyages.) It also was learned 
that the first out-bound freighter to 
clear from Chicago during 1960, load- 
ed with grain, was to be loaded the 
first week of May. The cargo was to 
be soybeans. 


Shipping Schedule 


As of now, there are about 75 
ocean-going vessels of foreign regis- 
tration whose schedules call for ar- 
rival and departure from the Port of 
Chicago up to May 20. These include 
ships from Scandinavia, Baltic coun- 
tries, South America, the U.K., Red 
Sea ports, the Persian Gulf, and 
Asian ports. 

Admittedly, some rather pessimis- 
tic opinions have been expressed over 
how long it may be before the Calu- 
met River bottleneck is uncorked. 
But one should remember that it was 
Chicago genius, Chicago know-how 
and Chicago initiative that brought 
about complete reversal of the flow 
of the Chicago River many years ago. 

It is difficult really to reconcile 
Chicago’s long record of accomplish- 
ment with any flagrant expressions 
of opinion that the Calumet River 
situation will not be taken care of 
within a very reasonable length of 
time. International trade is of prime 
importance to Chicago, and this mar- 
ket will not permit itself to be 
stymied indefinitely. 

A century and a quarter ago, a 
New York visitor to Chicago uttered 
a masterpiece of under-statement 
when he said that, in his opinion, Chi- 
cago was destined “to become the 
New Orleans of the North.” This 
prophecy has been more than ful- 
filled. The impossible is done here 
every day, but of course, the miracu- 
lous takes a little longer. 
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Wheat, Flour Deals 
ToKorea, Colombia 


Amended by USDA 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
the amendment of wheat and flour 
purchase authorizations to Korea, ex- 
tending the terminal contracting and 
delivery dates, and amendment of a 
wheat authorization to Colombia, also 
to permit more time to expedite the 
agreement. 

In both cases the terminal con- 
tracting and delivery dates are ex- 
tended from April 30 and May 31 to 
May 31 and June 30, 1960, respective- 
ly. The extension has been granted 
to permit both governments more 
time to arrange for procurement and 
shipment of the wheat or flour. 

Authorization No, 24-30 to Korea 
provides for purchase of $6,145,000 
worth (about 100,000 metric tons) of 
wheat, Grade U.S. No. 2 or better, in 
bulk, or wheat flour. Only the follow- 
ing wheat will be eligible for finan- 
cing: (1) Hard red spring of the sub- 
classes dark northern spring, north- 
ern spring, and red spring; (2) hard 
red winter of the subclasses dark 
hard winter, hard winter and yellow 
hard winter, and (3) mixed wheat 
containing not more than 5% of the 
classes of wheat (excluding durum) 
other than the claSses specified in 
(1) and (2). 

About 32,000 metric tons of wheat 
remain to be purchased under the 
authorization. 

Authorization No. 24-32 to Korea 
provides for purchase of $2,331,225 
worth (about 40,900 metric tons) of 
white wheat of the subclasses hard 
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white, soft white, white club, and 
western white, Grade U.S. No. 2 or 
better, in bulk, or wheat flour (ex- 


cluding flour milled from red durum 
wheat and durum wheat of the sub- 
classes hard amber durum, amber 
durum and durum.) About 15,000 
metric tons remain to be purchased. 


For Colombia 


The amended wheat purchase au- 
thorization to Colombia No. 25-31 pro- 
vides for financing purchase of $6,- 
453,000 worth (about 85,000 metric 
tons) of wheat, Grade U.S. No. 2 or 
better, bags. Only the following wheat 
will be eligible for financing: (1) Hard 
red spring of the subclasses dark 
northern spring, northern spring and 
red spring; (2) hard red winter of the 
subclasses dark hard winter, hard 
winter and yellow hard winter, and 
(3) mixed wheat containing not more 
than 5% of the classes of wheat (ex- 
cluding durum) other than the classes 
specified in (1) and (2). 

About 55,000 metric tons of wheat 
remain to be purchased under the 
authorization, as amended. It will be 
purchased by Instituto Nacional de 
Abastecimientos (INA), Bogota. 


———BREAD If THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN RYE EXPORTS 

WINNIPEG — Rye exported from 
Canada in March was just shy of 
20,000 bu. and moved to the U.K. 
to increase its total imports of that 
grain from this country since the be- 
ginning of August to 172,000 bu, out 
of a total eight month export move- 
ment of 2,084,000 bu. A year ago, 
August-March exports of rye totaled 
1,185,000 bu. and less than 192,000 
bu. of this went to the U.S. In the 
current crop year the U.S. has tak- 
en 1,841,000 bu. of Canadian rye. 
The only other buyer this year has 
been Germany. 
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WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
mene of Agriculture has announced 
the status of wheat and wheat flour 
purchase authorizations issued under 
Title I of Public Law 480. From the 
beginning of the Title I program 
through April 28, 1960, authoriza- 
tions totaling approximately $1,837 
million (including some ocean trans- 
portation costs) were issued for 
wheat, wheat flour and bulgur. The 
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Status of Public Law 480 Wheat, Flour 


Authorizations 


total quantity purchased or to be 
purchased under these authorizations 
is approximately 28.8 million metric 
tons (about 1,068 million bushels 
wheat equivalent). 

Purchase of about 2,570,000 metric 
tons under the authorizations listed 
here have been reported to USDA. 

Outstanding authorizations under 
which purchases by foreign buyers 
had not been completed as of April 
28, 1960, follow: 





Contracting 


Approximate 


Country authorized 
Colombia April 30 
Colombia May 3! 
Iceland April 30 
Iceland Aug. 3! 
Sn Sepes May 31, 
india July 30, 
NN ahd nn CR ia 06a ctr eee hb cheer April 30 
GE So co veowesevigsetcceecsoeods April 30 
Pakistan May 31! 
Pakistan Aug. 3! 
POD covccneces May 3! 
PONE. occcccress ay sane June 30 
United Arab Republic (Egypt) ... May 3! 
Uruguay cncccvsccecvevceececess Aug. 3! 


through PA No quantity 
metric tons 

, 1960 25-31 85,000 
, 1960 25-32 14,000 
1960 40-28 8,500 
' 1960 40-39 7,900 
1960 39-32 1,650,000 
1960 39-33 1,050,000 

, 1960 24-30 100,000 
, 1960 24-32 40,900 
, 1960 15-56 200,000 
, 1960 15-58 200,000 
, 1960 13-17 40,000 
, 1960 41-34 190,900 
, 1960 46-18 75,000 
, 1960 47-09 200,500 
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C. C. Smith Promoted 
At St. Regis Paper Co. 


NEW YORK—St. Regis Paper Co. 
announces the appointment of C. C. 
Smith as district sales manager of the 
Cleveland sales area of its bag divi- 
sion. This area includes northern Ohio 
and western Pennsylvania. Mr. Smith 
has been bag division sales repre- 
sentative of the Cleveland sales area. 

He has also been engineering man- 
ager for the bag division in Birming- 
ham, Ala., and a bag salesman in the 
Pittsburgh area, 

Fred LeFaivre is sales representa- 
tive in the Cleveland area of the bag 
division and reports to Mr. Smith. 
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South Dakota Bakers’ 
Group Elects Officers 


At Annual Convention 


SIOUX FALLS, S.D.—A man who 
manages the bakery for a local gro- 
cery chain will head the South Da- 
kota Bakers Assn. for the coming 
year. He is Paul Henline, Sioux Falls, 
manager for the bakery department 
of the Sunshine Food Markets of 
Sicux Falls and Sioux City, Iowa. 

Other officers named at the asso- 
ciation’s annual convention at Sioux 
Falls were: Al Julian, Julian’s Bak- 
ery, Brookings, vice president; Gene 
Nelson, Sioux Falls representative for 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., treas- 
urer, and Paul Scholder, Omaha, sec- 
retary. 

One of the features of this year’s 
convention was a panel of bakers 
who went under the quiz spotlight 
on the “hows and whys” of baking. 

Members of the panel were Al Ry- 
lance, Cox’s Bakery, Aberdeen; 
Wayne Shad, the Pastry Shop at 
Aberdeen; Mr. Julian; Chester Gif- 
ford, the Dixie Bake Shop, Sioux 
Falls; Len Hoffman, Standard 
Brands, Inc., and Morrie Haugen of 
Rapid City. 

Demonstrations were held at the 
Sunshine Bakery. They included: Dan- 
ish pastry and puff paste by E. Rob- 
erts from Durkee Famous Foods; 
variety cakes from basic formulas 
presented by General Mills, Inc., and 
cake decorations, sugarcraft, center- 
pieces and party fancies by Mrs. Car- 
rie Bianchi, sponsored by Fischers 
United Supply, Minneapolis. 

The 1961 convention will be held in 
Sioux Falls. 
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Cincinnati Feed Club 
To Elect New Officers 


CINCINNATI, OHIO — Departing 
from a long-time custom, members 
of the Cincinnati Feed Club will vote 
for only one slate of candidates at 
the annual election set for May 16. 

Candidates include: Chairman, Lu- 
cian Garner, Quaker Oats Co., Law- 
renceburg, Ind.; co-chairman, Alex 
Steele, Kentucky Chemical Indus- 
tries, Inc.; secretary-treasurer, Fred- 
ric Emmert, F. L. Emmert Co., and 
directors, Edward G. Anderson, E. 
Kahn's Sons Co., and E. P. Hender- 
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AWARD—W. T. Pottorff, chairman 
of the 1959 sub-committee on public 
relations of the Colorado Wheat Ad- 
ministrative Committee, shows the 
Silver Anvil which the committee 
won for the best public relations in 
agriculture in 1959. The award was 
given by the American Public Rela- 
tions Assn. 





Promotion Man Named 
NEW YORK — Appointment of C. 
Lee Hill as product promotion mana- 
ger for Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp. 
bag sales division has been announced 
by Gene W. Donaldson, director of 
advertising and sales promotion. 
Before joining Union Camp in 1959, 
Mr. Hill was director of merchandis- 
ing for the Gardner Division of Dia- 


son, Schenley Distillers, Inc. mond National Corp. 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
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2] | Report Shows Gain in Bread Demand 


CHICAGO—Indications of a good per capita gain in bread demand 
are contained in the Census of Manufactures report for 1958, but the 
report also contains some danger signals for the baker, according to 
E. E. Kelley, Jr., president of the American Bakers Assn. 

Comparing 1958 with 1954, the last previous report, a gain of 13.7% 
is recorded in production of all types of bread, rolls and sweet yeast 
goods. Since population increased only 7% in the same pericd, the 
government report “clearly shows a gain not only in total tonnage, but 
also in per capita,” Mr. Kelley pointed out. 

“The danger signal lies in the analysis of production by types of 
manufacturers. Indieations are that wholesa!e bakers did little more 
than keep pace with the population growth. There was a sharp increase 
in volume of chain grocery organizations. 

“It is distinctly encouraging to know that consumers are using 
more bread in their menus. The industry educational campaign which 
was intensified, on its present basis, during the period covered by the 
census report, may have been a contributing factor. However, if the 
bakers who are financing this broadscale educational campaign are not 
getting their full share of the gain, it may be they are not capitalizing 
fully on the work being done, at the local level.” 

The Census report showed a gain of nearly 11% in production of 
white pan bread, a 12% increase in production of bread-type rolls, and 
a decline of 17% in dark breads. This fact may indicate an increasing 


awareness of the nutritional benefits of the enrichment program, Mr. 
Kelley added. 
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Conventio 


May 


May 20-22 — National Association 
of Flour Distributors; Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel, New York City; sec., 
Philip W. Orth, Jr., 403 E. Florida 
St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


May 22-25—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; annual convention 
and exhibition; Municipal Auditorium 
and Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; exec. sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 
West Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Il. 


May 22-26—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, annual technical] confer- 
ence and trade show; Sheraton-Jef- 
ferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; sec., 
Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

May 26-28—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Hotel Roanoke, Roan- 
oke, Virginia; sec., Rondal M. Huff- 
man, 1694 Board of Trade Bldg., 141 
W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Il. 


June 


June 4-6 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., mid-year convention; Galen 
Hall Hotel, Wernersville, Pa.; sec., 
Theo Staab, 600 N. 8rc St., Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


June 5-7—New York State Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers, annual convention; Saga- 
more Hotel, Bolton Landing, Lake 
George, N.Y.; sec., Frank E. Englert, 
Jr., 185 Primrose Drive, New Hyde 
Park, N.Y. 

June 11-13—The Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas, annual conven- 
tion; Myrtle Beach, South Carolina; 
sec., Mary E. Stanley, P. O. Box 175, 
Rockingham, N.C, 

June 20—Ontario Flour Millers 
Assn., twenty-fifth annual general 
meeting; King Edward-Sheraton Ho- 
tel, Toronto, Ont., Canada; sec., 
Harry J. Dowsett, 29 Colborne Street, 
Toronto 1, Ont. 


June 23-27 — Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meeting; 
Key Biscayne Hotel, Key Biscayne, 
Miami, Fla.; sec., Raymond J. Wal- 
ter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

June 24-25—District 10, Association 
of Operative Millers; California State 
Polytechnic College; San Luis Obis- 
po, Calif.; sec., Gene Thomas, Cali- 
fornia Mill & Equipment Co., San 
Mateo, California. 


June 26-28—New Hampshire-Ver- 
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mont Bakers Assn., annual conven- 
tion; Wentworth Hall, Jackson, N.H.; 
sec. Cal Gaebel, General Mills, Inc., 
214 Harvard Ave., Boston 34, Mass. 


July 


July 24-27—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; 1960 convention; Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W.Va.; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston 2, W.Va. 


September 


Sept. 9-10—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers; Lake Murray 
Lodge, Ardmore, Okla.; sec., Henry 
H. Stark, Ross Machine & Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Sept. 11-183—Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference; 
Dinkler Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
sec., Benson L. Skelton, Henry Grady 
Bldg., 26 Cain St. N.W., Atlanta 3, 
Ga. 

Sept. 15-16—Michigan State Mil- 
lers’ Assn., annual meeting; Hidden 
Valley, Gaylord, Mich.; sec., C. D. 
McKenzie, Jr., P.O. Box 35, Owosso, 
Mich. 

Sept. 16-17—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers; Pere Marquette 
State Park, Grafton, Illinois; sec., G. 
Edward Mehleck, Alexander Bros. 
Belting Co., Chicago. 

Sept. 17-20—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, Inc., annual conven- 
tion and exhibition; The Berkeley 
Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park, N.J.; 
sec., Michael Herzog, 48 Claremont 
Ave., New Brunswick, NJ. 

Sept. 18-21—Missouri Bakers Asso- 
ciation, fall outing and meeting; start- 
ing at 5 p.m., Sept. 18, ending after 
breakfast Sept. 21, Arrowhead Lodge, 
Lake Ozark, Mo.; sec., George H. Bu- 
ford, 2214 Central Ave., Kansas City 
2, Kansas. 

Sept. 23-24 — District 2, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers; Aladdin 
Hotel, Kansas City, Mo.; sec., George 
Smutny, Safety Industries, Inc., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Sept. 24-26—Southwest Bakers As- 
sociation, annual convention; Herring 
Hotel, Amarillo, Texas; sec., J. R. L. 
Kilgore, P. O. Box 127, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 

Sept. 30-Oct 1—District 9, Associ- 
ation of Operative Millers; Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Seattle, Wash.; sec., 
Richard Schmidt, Centennial Mills, 
Inc., Spokane, Wash. 












































October 


Oct. 2—Kansas Bakers Association, 
annual fall meeting; Allis Hotel, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec., Warren M. 
Burke, 3232 Roanoke Rd., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Oct. 7-8—District 3, Association of 
Operative Millers; Severin Hotel, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; sec., John Money, 
Quaker Oats Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Oct. 15-19—American Bakers Assn. 
annual meeting and convention; Ho- 
tel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois; sec., 
Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Oct. 16—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Association, Fall meeting; 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois; 
sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 28-29—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers; Robert E. Lee 
Hotel, Winston Salem, NC.; sec., J. 
L. Campbell, Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., 
5435 Northside Road, Charlotte, N.C. 


November 


Nov. 4-5—District 13, Association 
of Operative Millers; Palliser Hotel, 
Calgary, Alta., Canada; sec., Gerald 
Dennehy, Merck & Company, Winni- 
peg, Man., Canada. 

Nov. 5-6—Nebraska Bakers Assn., 
annual convention; Town House, 
Omaha, Neb.; sec., Louis F. O’konski, 
Jr., Standard Brands, Inc., 1806 Chi- 
cago St., Box 1042, Omaha, Neb. 

Nov. 11-12—District 12, Association 
of Operative Millers; Ben Lomond 
Hotel, Ogden, Utah; sec., Joseph J. 
Keiser, Salt Lake Flour Mills, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


Nov. 14-15—New England Bakers 


25 


Assn., fall convention; Sheraton- 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass.; sec., Wil- 
liam E. Bowman, 945 Great Plain 
Ave., Needham 92, Mass. 


December .- 


Dec. 10—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers; Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo.; sec., George Smut- 
ny, Safety Industries, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo, 


1961 


January 


Jan. 14-17—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention; Carter Hotel, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; sec., Clark L. Coffman, 
Seneca Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


February 


Feb. 3-5—Bakers Association of 
Carolinas, annual stag outing; The 
Carolina, Pinehurst, N.C.; sec., Mac 
Inscoe, V. C. Ambler Co., Paris, 
Texas. 
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USDA Announces PL 480 Deal for Pakistan 


PL 480: 


Harry |}. 


Indonesia to Receive Additional Flour Under PL 480.. 


USDA Announces PL 480 Deal for Pakistan 
POLAND: 

Approval for 
USDA 


PORTS 


Poland to Purchase Wheat 


PRODUCTION-MANAGEMENT: 


the Bakery Production Man—Management Must Have 


Him on Its Team 


QUALITY CONTROL: 


A Review of the Measurement of Gluten Quality 


RAIL RATES: 


Railroad Executive Says Eastern Rates Lowest Possible 


‘Don't Legislate Soft Wheat Growers Out of 


Issued by 


Port of Buffalo Readies Terminal for Seaway Opening. .April 
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RAILROADS: 
April 26—p 


SAFETY: 
ABA Files 
Change 


. April 19—p 


Workers 
.April 26—p 
April 12—p 


Railroads File Freight Rate Cuts for Grain Products 


Opposition 


Dust Explosion Codes Revised for Industry 
‘Dressed to Kill’ 
Result in Injury, Even Death 


April 12—p 


to Proposed ICC Sotely Rule 

April 19—p 

, ... April 12—p 

Present Hazards Which Could 
; April 12—p 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY: 


$6.7 Million 
April |12—p 


STORAGE: 

April |12—p 
April 26—p 
April 5—p 

.. April 12—p 
April 19—p 
April 19—p 

: S—> 
April 12—p 
April 19—p 
April 5—p 

. April 19—p 
April 19—p 


Storage Situation 


Charges 


SWITZERLAND: 
Swiss Firm Discovers 


TRANSPORTATION: 


April 26—p 


April 26—p 


Deficit Noted for 


Postponement of Any Grain 


posed 
prepesed Switch in U.S. Farm Policy Complicates Grain 


Switches Eliminate Errors 


i Committee Invites ‘Trade to Testify. on " Stor- 


"Beauty From Bran’ 


One Year's Testing of Ventilated Bulk Shipments 


Seaway's Operating 
mh ; April 12—p 


Storage Rate Cut Pro- 


April |19—p 


.April |12—p 


Session April 28-29 on Grain Storage Agreement May 
Conclude Negotiations Over New Schedule for UGSA 


April 26—p 
in Handling of Grain Stor- 
.April |2—p 


April |2—p 
. April 12—p 


April 12—p 


UNIFORM GRAIN STORAGE AGREEMENT: 


April 19—p 


April 26—p Storage Proposal: 


VITAMINS: 


5—p 


Law 
WHEAT: 


Approval for 
5—Pp USDA 


. April 26—p Do 
wn 


. April 26—p 


Discovery of New Vitamin Reported 
WEIGHTS & MEASURES: 

Missouri Bakers Discover Compliance With New Aosrnand 

‘Big Headache’ 

Poland 


Soft White Wheat—An Appraisal 
Total Wheat Supplies Above Last Year; 


Western Kansas Wheat Condition Good, Says ‘Agrono- 


Grain Men Voice Strong Objections to New Uniform 
Rate Structures 


Scored as ‘Un- 
; coeeeeee April 5—p 


. April 26—p 


April 19—p 


to Purchase Wheat Issued by 

.April 246—p 
Farm Stocks 
.April 12—p 


April 5—p 
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appropriate federal and state agen- 
cies; 
@To promote good relations with 
the general public and an understand- 
ing by the public of the economic 
functions performed by the milling 
industry; 
@ To perform a general trade service 
of education among the millers of 
the U.S. by the dissemination of sta- 
tistical and economic information; 
@ To conduct educational and pro- 
motional activities among consumers 
for the purpose of obtaining increased 
acceptance of mill products; 
@ To improve the methods and prac- 
tices of the industry in the manufac- 
ture and distribution of its prod- 
ucts; 
@ To establish appropriate relation- 
ships with other agencies and as- 
sociations; 
@ To inculcate and promote a spirit 
of public service and responsibility 
among the members of the industry. 
Lots of latitude—yes—but not 
enough to do many things which 


RELL TOES 


Ellis D. English 


have been suggested since my nomi- 
nation. 

Millers must solve their specific 
problems with their own money, by 
their own initiative, and with their 
own blood, sweat and tears. 

We must keep the federation sound, 
dynamic and solvent. Your help in 
this direction is earnestly solicited. 


Review of the Past 

Now a review of the past decade. 
During the fifties the flour milling 
industry has made great progress in 
many directions. Plant modernization 
has been going on at a much faster 
pace than most people realize. These 
improvements have resulted in great- 
er flour production per man _ hour, 
higher product utilization, better 
sanitation, more efficient packaging, 
faster materials handling, better car- 
loading, and many, many other re- 
finements not believed possible ten 
years ago. Critics of our industry 
have said that flour milling has not 
changed since the adoption of the 
roller mill. Nothing could be far- 
ther from the truth. Change and 
progress have been continuous but 
during the fifties the tempo of im- 
provement has been terrific. 

Let’s take a look at some of the 
specific areas of progress. I would 
place at the head of the list—plant 
operating personnel. Most companies 
now have college trained men in key 
positions of plant management. Great 
strides have been made in milling 
procedures. We have installed new 
machines from this country and from 
Europe. New wheat selection proce- 
dures indicate more progress. Great 
strides have been made in sanita- 
tion. Almost unbelievable would be 
micro-analysis comparison of today’s 
flour with that we were shipping 
ten years ago. We have also pro- 
gressed in packaging, materials han- 
dling, carloading, customer services 
and communication. 


The Cash Register 

In fact we have made great prog- 
ress in all departments of our busi- 
ness—except the most important one 
—Tue One Which Rings the Cash 
Register! If I am to be worthy of 


your confidence I must boldly 
cuss this problem. 


Perhaps not improper, but cer- 
tainly it is illegal for the federation 
to become involved in price discus- 
sion, but I feel it is quite proper 
and not illegal for me to talk about 
the malady of marketing madness 
which is all but destroying us. 

With great pride I have mentioned 
our progress in many fields but I 
cannot point with pride to progress 
in the field of selling our principal 
product. In fact we have slipped 
back—-way, way back. Perhaps not 
back to the dark ages but certainly 
to the era of high button shoes and 
model T cars. 

At the risk of being called im- 
modest I believe I can claim to be a 
fairly articulate person, but I can’t 
find the words to express my deep 
concern about existing conditions re- 
lating to the sale of flour. I am over- 
whelmed by a sense of frustration 
and futility when I think of the mar- 
keting malignancy which has afflict- 
ed our industry. There must be many 
others who share my feelings. 

I am not pointing fingers—I just 
don’t have enough fingers to point 
in all directions. The disease I speak 
of is not local or regional. It is na- 
tional. It is industry-wide. Every 
company has been a contributor. 
Every individual is a carrier of the 
virus. I indict every miller in the 
industry! I claim no exemption for 
myself or my company. If there is 
a difference in guilt it is only a 
matter of degree. 


Two Questions 


At this point I ask two questions 
of mill management— 
(1) What has happened to us? 
(2) How will we get out of the 
mess we are in? 


dis- 


The Answers 


Answering No. 1—We are dilatory 
in adjusting our selling policies to 
the revolution which has been go- 
ing on in transportation and distribu- 
tion. We became panicky and we 
lost control of our sales organizations. 

Before attempting to answer ques- 

(Turn to ENGLISH, page 31) 
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QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas Clty, Mo. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 
QUALITY SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
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LIGONIER, IND. 
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J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 
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City: Hard winter wheat short patent 
$5.15@5.25, standard 95% patent 
$5.05@5.15, straight $5@5.10; estab- 
lished brands of family flour $6.15G 
7.20, sacked, with the latter repre- 
senting the delivered price in this 
area for nationally advertised brands; 
first clears $3.80@3.85, clears of 1% 
ash or higher $3.20@3.40. 


Soft Flour Buying 
On Light Side 


St. Louis area flour mills did only 
a minimum amount of soft wheat 
flour business last week, sales aver- 
aged no more than 15% of capacity. 
Interest in flour is at a low point as 
the major share of soft flour users 
have ample backlogs to carry them 
through May. The trade is await- 
ing adjustments to the new crop 
basis before making new commit- 
ments. As a result, the outlook is 
for a light volume in sales for the 
next several weeks. 

Mill running time was on a five 
to six-day level, but mill officials 
complained that shipping directions 
were slowing, making it difficult to 
stay on that basis. 

At Chicago fresh business in soft 
wheat flours in this immediate area 
remained on the light side, and the 
market as a whole has been a fea- 
tureless affair. A modest amount of 
p.d.s. business being done but out- 
side of this, reducing the backlog 
has been the order of the day. Jumpy 
action in the maturing May wheat 


delivery does not seem to have had 
any impact on flour buyers’ ideas 
neither the rally into new high 
ground on the crop on May 2 nor 
the late week spill-out which car- 
ried the price down 4%¢ from the 
May 2 top tick. 

Quotations St. Louis, May 6: Fam- 
ily flour top patent $6.20, top hard 
$6.55, ordinary $6.05; cake $7.20, 
pastry $5.15, soft straights $5.25, 
clears $4.90; hard winters short pat- 
ent $5.95, standard $5.80, clears $5.55; 
spring short patent $6.20, standard 
$6.10, clears $6.05. Chicago: High 
ratio $6.93@7, short patents $6.30@ 
6.40, clears $5.25@5.45, cracker and 
cookie $5.65 cottons, $5.50 papers. 


No Improvement 
In Texas, Oklahoma 


No improvement was experienced 
in the dull domestic flour demand in 
Texas last week, but there was some 
export business, including a fair sized 
lot to Holland. Sales probably 
amounted to 15% to 20% of capacity. 
Running time continued on a four to 
five day basis. Prices were unchanged 
except that clears were 10¢ lower. 

Oklahoma City experienced a very 
dull flour market with few inqu'ries. 
Milling operation continues at capac- 
ity. Prices closed unchanged on fam- 
ily flour and declined 5¢ on bakery. 

Quotations delivered Oklahoma 
points May 6: Family short patent $7 
@7.20, standard patent $6.30@6.50; 
bakery unenriched short patent $5.91 
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\) Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for iN 
YY more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
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ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg— Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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@6.01 sacked, $5.78 to 5.88 bulk; 95% 
short patent $5.81@5.91 sacked, $5.68 
@5.78 bulk; straight grade $5.76@ 
5.86 sacked, $5.63@5.73 bulk. Truck- 
lots higher on all grades. Ft. Worth: 
Extra high patent family flour $7.20 
@7.40, sacked cottons; bulk standard 
patent bakers, unenriched, $5.50G 
5.60; bulk first clears $4.30@4.40, de- 
livered Texas common points. 


Small Lots Sold 
In Buffalo Area 


A fair amount of consumers came 
into Buffalo’s flour market last week, 
but they only bought small lots of 
flour for immediate shipment. Con- 
sumers are shunning heavy commit- 
ments because of current high prices 
and they are dipping into the market 
for just enough supplies to tide them 
over until the new crop comes in. 

Spring wheat flour advanced 4¢ 
during the week on strength in high 
protein premiums. Kansas, however, 
declined 7¢ on a drop in premiums. 
Pastry flour added another 10¢ to its 
string of recent rises on scarcity of 
soft wheat. Clears and cake flour 
held steady. 


European flour mills took the play 
away from the U.S. last week and ex- 
ports were below a week previous. 
There were numerous small lots of 
flour sold by domestic producers but 
the movement of wheat was poor. 

A spokesman for one mill said his 
company’s shipping directions were 
fair but May is starting out below 
April which was considered a “bad” 
month. He added his company’s ex- 
port run was good but domestic busi- 
ness slumped. 


Local bakeries are again complain- 
ing about their retail sales volume, 
saying it is “bad.” The general eco- 
nomy is none too good in the area 
stretching from Pittsburgh to Buf- 
falo and east to Elmira, N.Y. Buffalo’s 
steel rate is steadily slipping and now 
it is down to 70.8% of capacity from 
104.9% at the first of the year. 

Flour output here was above a 
week ago but below a year ago. Two 
mills put in a full 7-day week; two 
worked 5 days, one worked 424 days 
and the remaining mill worked 4 
days. 

Two mills stepped up their running 
time from the previous week by 1 
day; one added % day and the other 
three mills held steady. 

Quotations May 6: Spring family 
$6.92, high gluten $6.53@6.73, short 
$6.23@6.43, standard $6.13@6.38, 
straight $6.33, first clear $5.35@5.70; 
hard winter short $5.76@6.27, stand- 
ard $5.61@6.17, first clear $531@ 
5.35; soft winter short patent $7.36 
@7.56. standard $6.35@6.86, straight 
$5.55 @5.74, first clear $4.35@4.74. 
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New Business Slow 
In Pacific Northwest 


New flour business for Pacific 
Northwest mills was very slow dur- 
ing the week ended May 6, follow- 
ing the recent government relief or- 
der of 217,000 cwt. for shipment 
abroad from Oregon and Washington 
mills. Domestic flour trading was also 
on the slow side and limited most- 
ly to routine business, according to 
mill representatives at Portland. 
Quotations May 6, Portland: Hard 
wheat flours, high gluten $6.93; all- 
Montana $6.71; clears $6.83; blue- 
stem bakers $6 64; cake $7.20; pastry 
$6.20; pie $5.85; fine whole wheat 
$6.30; graham $5.90; cracked wheat 
$5.85, and crushed wheat $6.40. 


Trade Spotty 
In Eastern Canada 


Trade in eastern Canada was somc- 
what spotty in the domestic market 
with some mills fairly busy and oth- 
ers just marking time. Trade in soft 
wheat flour continues to be slow. 

Domestic trade in western Canada 
is steady and supplies moderate at 
unchanged prices. Mills continue to 
operate short of a full five-day week. 

Quotations April 29, Winnipeg: Top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Colum- 
bia boundary, 100 lb. cottons $6.15 
@6.35; second patents, 100 Ib. cot- 
tons $5.90@6.10; second patents to 
bakers, 100 Ib. papers $4.80@5; To- 
ronto-Montreal: Top patent springs 
for use in Canada $6.30@6.40 in 100 
lb. cottons, less cash discounts, mixed 
cars, with 15¢ added for cartage 
where used; bakers flour $4.95@5 in 
100 Ib. papers, less cash discounts, 
with 15¢ added for cartage where 
used. (Bulk delivery 12¢ less, all 
prices cash carlots.) 


Overseas Markets 


Export Sales Again 
On Moderate Side 


Export business was again on the 
moderate side for the seven-day pe- 
riod ending May 9. 

Awards are still awaited on 11,000 
metric tons of .48 ash flour by Viet- 
nam. Offers were submitted on 18,000 
tons of 52 ash and 11% protein 
flour to Ceylon, but as inquiry was 
world wide, acceptances are hardly 
expected in the U.S. The United Arab 
Republic will request tenders of 10,- 
000 metric tons, or 220,000 cwt. of 
.50 ash 10% protein flour in the next 
few days. One lot of 44,000 cwt. of 
13.5% ‘spring wheat flour of .46 ash 
was sold to Colombia. 


Some additional business was done 
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with the Netherlands, practically all 
for Gulf outgo, sales of 14,000 cwt. 
were made to Trinidad and a fair ag- 
gregate to Saudi Arabia and Nigeria. 
Americas furnished a modest outlet. 
Sudan bought 33,000 metric tons of 
51 ash flour, but this was all from 
European mills. 

Mills on the Pacific Coast are still 
negotiating for some Saigon busi- 
ness whcih would amount to 10,000 
ness which would amount to 10,000 

Canadian flour shipped to overseas 
destinations for the week ended May 
> amounted to 225,200 cwt. compared 
with 227,400 the previous week. The 
latest figure included 164,800 cwt. 
to International Wheat Agreement 
countries, compared with 200,000 
cwt. a week earlier. 


Rye 

There has been no visible change 
in the rye flour market for the past 
several weeks, either from the price 
or the demand standpoints at Chi- 
cago. Nothing in the immediate pic- 
ture seems to indicate any change 
from the comparative lack of interest 
since the one modest flurry of busi- 
ness early in the spring. At Buffalo 
rye prices held steady last week 
and sales were nominal. 

Quotations May 6, Buffalo: White 
rye, $5.14@5.19, medium rye 494@G 
499, dark rye $4.39@4.44; Chicago: 


White $4.39@4.65, medium $4.19G 
4.45, dark $3.74@3.90; Minneapolis: 
White $4.32@4.42, medium $4.12@G 
4.22, dark $3.57 @3.67. 
Oatmeal 
Business in rolled oats and oat- 


meal is normal for this time of year 
in eastern Canada. Demand for rolled 
oats and oatmeal in western Canada 
is only moderate but supplies are 
light and prices firm. 
Quotations May 7, Winnipeg: 
Rolled oats in &80-lb. sacks, $5.45@ 
5.65; oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks, $6.65 
@6.90 in the three prairie provinces. 


All prices cash carlots; Toronto- 
Montreal: Rolled oats in 80-lb. cot- 
tons, $5.65, oatmeal in 100-lb. cot- 


tons, $7.05, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 
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poor demand and bulk middlings and 
sacked bran were pressing for sale at 
the week-end. Shorts were still in 
good demand with supplies scarce. 
Quotations, May 6: Bran $34@34.50, 
shorts $35.50@36 sacked; bran $27@G 
27.50, shorts $30.50@31, middlirgs 
$27 @ 27.50 bulk. 


Ft. Worth: Millfeed was a little 
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stronger last week with offerings for 
immediate shipment continuing light 
and demand fair. Quotations, May 6: 
Basis sacked burlaps: Bran $44, gray 
shorts $45.50; bulk: bran $38.50, gray 


shorts $41.50, middlings $38.50@39, 
delivered Texas common points; $1 to 
$1.50 higher on bran, $3 up on shorts, 
and 50¢ to $1 higher on middlings, 
compared with one week earlier. 

Boston: Millfeeds moved in a nar- 
row price range last week with buy- 
ing interest limited to spot purchases, 
generally of minor volume. The sup- 
ply situation was bordering on the 
tight side but the light available of- 
ferings failed to stimulate the de- 
mand. Bran closed 50¢ higher for the 
week while middlings yielded that 
amount. Remarkably good pasturage 
conditions were the frequent explana- 
tion for the light movement of feed 
grains. 

Quotations May 7: Bulk bran $43, 
sacked $50; bulk middlings $43, 
sacked $50. 

Buffalo: The last gasp of the wan- 
ing dairy season brought a flurry of 
spot buying May 3-4. Prices ad- 
vanced and shipping positions were 
thinned out. But levels aren’t likely 
to hold because the market turned 
dull after the flurry and bid prices 
are approaching again. The West has 
topped out and levels may be fur- 
ther weakened by the threat of com- 
petition. The country trade here has 
held up and the sacked differential on 
bran and middlings remained at $7. 
The differential on red dog held 
steady at $4.50. Running time ranged 
from 4 to 7 days. Bulk and sacked 
bran advanced 50¢ to $1.50; bulk and 
sacked middlings were unchanged to 
$1 higher, and red dog held steady. 

Quotations May 6: Bulk bran 
$33.50@35, sacked $40.50@42; bulk 
middlings $35@36, sacked $42@43; 
bulk red. dog, $43@44.50, sacked 
$47.50 @ 48.50 

Pacific Coast: Pacific Northwest 
millfeed markets closed the week 
with a slightly better undertone and 
offer prices by Portland and Seattle 
area mills were a little higher as the 
result of a more active demand from 
Japan for June through October ship- 
ments. 

Trade sources at Portland reported 
the sale of 1,500 tons of wheat mill- 
feeds each for June and July ship- 
ment and 500 tons each for August, 
September and October shipment. 

Production of wheat feeds at Ore- 
gon and Washington mills dropped 
off slightly and totaled around 6,900 
tons the past period, compared with 
7,141 tons the previous week. 

Wheat millrun for prompt through 
May shipment was generally quoted 
at $41 a ton, bulk, f.o.b. Portland 

mills on May 6, with 


and Seattle 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 
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sacked feed valued at an additional 
$3-4 a ton. 


Oklahoma City: Sales slow and 
light during the past week. Prices 
firmed up a bit but later declined. 
Quotations straight cars: Bran $36G 
37 sacked, $29@30 bulk; shorts $37.50 
@38.50 sacked, $32.50@33.50 bulk. 


Mixed or pool cars higher on all 
classes. 
Canada: Demand for millfeed has 


been easier in eastern Canada with 
supplies good. Trade in millfeed is 
seasonal in western Canada and while 
western mills report a small increase 
in stocks, prices remain unchanged. 

Quotations May 6, Winnipeg: Bran, 
f.o.b. mills, $39 in the three prairie 
provinces; shorts $40@42; middlings 
$40@43; all prices cash carlots in 
sacks, small lots ex-country elevators 
and warehouses $5 extra; Toronto- 
Montreal: Bran $50@51, shorts $52@ 
53, middlings $54@55, net cash terms, 
new bags included, mixed or straight 
cars. 





(Continwed from page 6) 





basis was 4¢ cwt.—figured on 250,- 
000,000 cwt. annually, the cost of 
sanitation alone would reach the 
overwhelming figure of $10 million a 
year. 

Maintenance is another department 
where it has been difficult to pin- 
point actual costs. If only the mill- 
wright’s labor and materials were in- 
cluded the figure would be fairly rea- 
sonable, but if the time spent by the 
mill crew on repairing sieves, chang- 
ing rolls, putting new cloths on puri- 
fiers and a host of other repairs is 
added in, the figure becomes stagger- 
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ing, particularly when such work is 
overtime. 


To Collaborate With the Designers 
of New and Improved Machines 


Here is where our technical com- 
mittee is important. About 12 years 
ago we reorganized this important 
committee with very careful selection 
of its membership. We realized many 
milling costs were prohibitive and it 
was our responsibility to do some- 
thing about it. New developments are 
studied by this committee for their 
value to the industry. Meetings are 
held three times a year to evaluate 
new machinery and equipment. Our 
committee meets with manufacturers 
of equipment and their representa- 
tives and makes helpful suggestions 
as to improvements and changes nec- 
essary before they would be accepta- 
ble to the industry. Sub committees 
have been formed to work on such 
problems as Instrumentation, Im- 
proved Cleaning Houses, Cost Con- 
trols, Dust Collecting Systems, etc. 

Recently a sub committee on scales 
and weights sponsored a 50-page re- 
port which has been widely circulated 
to mills and scale manufacturers. We 
are indebted to the Scale Manufac- 
turers Assn. for its help. This survey 
showed many mill scales being used 
in the wrong place, many more out- 
dated and many worn past efficient 
repair. 

Another project was grain unload- 
ing. I just read in The Northwestern 
Miller of a new automatic grain car 
unloader installed at a cost of 
$250,000. It is claimed that a car of 
grain can be moved into the plant, 
unloaded and moved out again in six 
and one half minutes. 

Pneumatic handling of mill stocks 
is another major area of this commit- 
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tee’s research. I am sure you have all 
read the article by Herman Steen in 
the April 12 issue of the Southwest- 
ern Miller where he states that there 
are 15 pneumatic mills now operating 
in the U.S. and seven more to start 
operation within the next few months 
plus several more at the drawing 
board stage. One factor alone, ‘‘sani- 
tation,” could influence the swing to 
pneumatics. I mentioned earlier that 
at 4¢ cwt., the cost would be $10 mil- 
lion and it is estimated by one of our 
foremost entomologists that in a 
pneumatic mill cost of sanitation 


should be as low as one half cent 
per cwt. 
Application of Fine Grind and 


Air Separation 

Air separation has become a practi- 
cal reality. Application of air separ- 
ation now makes it possible to sub- 
divide flour into fractions having 
analysis and performance character- 
istics heretofore unknown. For ex- 
ample, a fraction having 20% or high- 
er protein may be obtained from soft 
wheat flour. 

Contrary to previous belief, this 
high protein fraction possesses ex- 
cellent baking strength and may be 
used to fortify hard wheat bread 
flour. A fraction high in starch con- 
tent (3% protein or less) may also 
be separated from soft wheat. The 
application of air classification to 
hard winter wheat flour yields a low 
protein fraction excellent for high 
ratio cake baking and the remaining 
product is approximately 1% higher 
in protein than the parent flour and 
possesses correspondingly increased 
baking strength. There must be opti- 
mum endosperm disintegration fcr 
Satisfactory air classification. This 
fact has led to the evolution of m4- 
chines other than roller mills for fine 
grinding. Impact mills, attrition mills, 
etc., are preferred since a minimum 
of starch damage is sought. Another 
outgrowth of successful air classifi- 
cation in flour mills is the installation 
of better wheat conditioning methods 
ahead of the mill. 


Effective Collaboration with 
Federal, State and Regional 
Organizations 
In the last few years through joint 
efforts of the Millers National Fed- 


eration and the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, several successful meet- 
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ings have been held at the Northern 
Regional Utilization and Research 
Laboratories of the USDA at Peoria, 
Ill. and even more recently, April 
5-6 of this year, Cap Mast, Dr. H. H. 
Schopmeyer and William Haley along 
with Tibor Rozsa, H. S. Gabbert and 
myself made a trip to Albany, Cal., 
for a two-day session with Dr. Copley 
and his staff at the Western Region- 
al Labs. We found them more than 
willing to cooperate with us and 
eager to have further meetings. 

Dr. George Kohler, Chief of the Al- 
bany Field Crops Laboratory, will be 
one of the speakers at the AOM Con- 
ference in St. Louis May 24. 

Dr. Majel MacMasters, who is on 
Dr. F. R. Senti’s staff at the North- 
ern Regional Labs. at Peoria was 
assigned the task of translating all 
available foreign literature on wheat 
conditioning and tempering and this 
material is now in the U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office and will be 
available to the industry soon. 


Value of Instrumentation 

The milling industry was and still 
is for that matter at about the bot- 
tom of the list insofar as instrumen- 
tation is concerned. We did not know 
what we needed and the various in- 
strument companies did not know 
what to provide. Moisture controls, 
pressure gauges, humidity controls, 
temperature indicators for bins and 
electric eyes are only a few of the 
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instruments we are now studying and 
installing. More wiil certainly follow. 


Value of Pneumatic and 
Fluidized Handling 


Application in the flour mill is 
widely known, but it is also tremen- 
dously important in loading of bulk 
cars and trucks. Much time of both 
our technical and sanitation commit- 
tees has been spent on this subject, 
including meetings with all manufac- 
turers of this equipment, as well as 
with many of the users of bulk fa- 
cilities. There have been problems, 
such as condensation, cleaning of 
cars and trucks, type of cleaning 
equipment to use, etc., but we believe 
that we either have or shortly will 
have the solution to these problems. 
A report has just been made on a 
new method of handling bulk flour 
in Montreal. 

It is claimed that 100,000 lb. (50 
tons) of flour was loaded into a cov- 
ered hopper type railway car with a 
baked resin-coated interior, shipped 
to its destination, then syphoned into 
specially built aluminum highway 
tank trucks having 50,000 lb. capacity 
and delivered to the bakery where 
the flour was pumped under pressure 
into storage tanks. 


High Speed Packing-Check 
Weighing 

High speed packing has become of 
vast importance to our industry for 
various reasons. Where the baker 
still receives his flour in sacks, the 
cost of cotton bags, labor, etc., made 
it necessary to develop other con- 
tainers for faster packing. The multi- 
wall valve-type bag with the high- 
speed valve packer is a big help. The 
increased demand from housewives 
for small packages of family and spe- 
cialty flours made it necessary to de- 
velop small package lines fast enough 
to make this package practical. The 
housewife has been served. Check 
weighing on all size packages is a 
necessity, for a few ounces either 
way and you are in trouble. Again 
our scale manufacturers and instru- 
mentation people helped solve this 
problem. 


Bulk Handling and Warehouse 
Efficiency 

Improved systems of conveyor belts 
have been developed to a stage where 
sacks or cartons can be_ shuttled 
through a very large warehouse 
either directly to car, ship or truck, 
or they can be sent directly to the 
place of storage. Where floors and 
buildings are adequate, fork or lift 
trucks and pallets are proving to be 
labor savers. Distribution tables are 
also helpful in the loading of pallets, 
and if properly engineered will prove 
their value. Tote Bins-Tote Boxes and 
other types of containers are being 
used and you are aware of all of 
these. 


Flour Purity Improvement and 
Control 


This, of course, refers to the reduc- 
tion of fragment count. The use of 
X-ray techniques and extra diligence 
of the entire crew will help. Clean 
wheat, clean mills, clean warehouses 
and clean shipping mediums plus an 
effective sanitation program are the 
responsible factors. 


Working Closer Together for 
Common Good 


This applies to all of us— you as 
managers, we as millers, the chemists 
or products control staff, wheat 
breeders, research institutions, sales- 
men, bakers and everyone in any way 
associated with flour and cereal prod- 





ucts. As a team, we can accompiish 
much for the general good of the 
industry and the public, but, as in- 
dividuals, not so much can or will be 
done. 


What's Ahead in the Next 10 
Years? 


How Shall We Meet the 
Challenge of the 60's? 

New mills. At the 64th Annual 
Technical Conference of AOM later 
this month, we will have our first in 
a series of workshops devoted to the 
building of a new mill at a minimum 
cost per cwt. Everything from the 
selection of a site to the construction 
of the mill building and the installa- 
tion of machinery, will be discussed 
by a panel of experts. They will also 
answer questions from the floor. This 
will be a full-day session. 


Economical and Explosion Proof 
Mill Buildings 

Naturally, we realize the great cost 
of erecting a new mill building and 
we shall exhaust every avenue to sug- 
gest means of reducing the initial 
cost, and at the same time assuring a 
practical mill building. We are also 
exploring the possibility of an explo- 
sion-proof building to reduce this ter- 
rible hazard to a minimum. 


More Automation 

Automation is more applicable to 
pneumatic than so-called convention- 
al mills. The use of various controls 
is constantly being studied with the 
most efficient mill operation possible 
as a goal. However, since the days 
of Ol'ver Evans the milling industry 
has been the envy of many other in- 
dustries because of its automatic op- 
eration. 


New Milling Processes, New 
Products 

New processes have already been 
discussed but in this ever-changing 
world of ours, who knows what the 
next few years will bring? Every 
new process will receive our close 
attention. New products must be 
found to help the over-all economy 
of the industry and I’m sure that 
these will receive high priority in the 
research and development laborato- 
ries. 


High Sales Value of Present 
and New Products 

More and more attention is being 
given to the possibility of extracting 
some rare and highly valuable sub- 
stances from wheat, possibly from 
the bran. We know that through air 
classification we can separate cer- 
tain fractions that are more valuable 
than others. Increased customer ac- 
ceptance will also give us higher 
sales value. 


Better Training Methods 

I have already mentioned the 
course of study at Kansas State Uni- 
versity and the AOM Correspondence 
Course. Many of the mills also have 
instituted training programs within 
their own plants to motivate people 
for promotion. This has brought ex- 
cellent results, and we shall attract 
highly capable young people to the 
industry through this opportunity for 
advancement. 


Revolutionary New Insect 
Control Methods 
Serious investigation of every new 
sanitation method is the task as- 
signed our sanitation committee. 
They are on the lookout for methods, 
insecticides and fumigants that will 
eliminate all stages of infestation and 
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at the same time not affect the fin- 
ished product for human consump- 
tion. Ultrasonic, high frequency and 
induced current have been discussed 
but at the moment are too costly. 
This may well be overcome in the 
future. The Millers National Federa- 
tion and the AOM sanitation commit- 
tee have held two National Sanita- 
tion Conferences that have attracted 
not only mill personnel but county 
agents, agronomists, wheat breeders 
and operators of country elevators. 

In concluding, gentlemen, let me 
make one observation which may be 
very evident to you. It is that in my 
capacity as the executive officer of 
AOM, I am constantly impressed by 
the eagerness of the operatives to 
recognize the problems confronting 
the industry. Their sincerity in their 
endeavors is unmatched anywhere. 

Your convention, with its multiplic- 
ity of subjects, has indeed been gen- 
erous in giving me the time for this 
presentation. For the added light 
which the subjects I have discussed 
merit, I invite you to attend the 64th 
annual technical conference and 
trade show at the Sheraton-Jefferson 
Hotel in St. Louis, May 23 through 
26. Not only will you be able to re- 
ceive there a graphic presentation of 
new mill planning and building, but 
also see exhibits of equipment and 
supplies in 90 booths and hear discus- 
sions on pressing production prob- 
lems. One entire day of our meeting 
will be devoted to “What’s New?” to 
be covered by 20 different papers. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U.S. Firm to Build 
Nigerian Flour Mill 


TORONTO—According to a news 
information bulletin of April 6, 1960, 
issued by the information division of 
the Nigerian Federal Ministry of In- 
formation, the Nigerian government, 
after considering a number of pro- 
posals from flour millers of inter- 
national repute and from many dif- 
ferent countries, has decided to in- 
vite the Southern Star Shipping Co., 
Inc., of New York to set up and op- 
erate a ficur mill in Nigeria. 

The capital investment will be over 
$2 million, of which the majority 
will be provided by the Southern 
Star Shipping Co., Inc., but there 
will be opportunity for substantial 
Nigerian participation. 

The mill will be set up at Apapa, 
and will be able to produce 67,000 
tons of flour a year. It may be the 
forerunner of other mills at Port 
Harcourt and possibly in the north- 
ern region at a later date. 

The plan also envisages the de- 
velopment of cattle ranches, a model 
cattle farm and a cattle-fattening 
center in the northern region at 
which, by feeding the flour mill offals 
to the cattle, the quality of the meat 
and of the hides and skins could be 
improved. Such development is re- 
quired in order to utilize the mill- 
feed production of the proposed flour 
mill. 

The Southern Star Shipping Co., 
Inc., intends to cooperate with the 
Northern Region Ministry of Agri- 
culture, to foster the growing of 
wheat in the region in order that in 
due course, locally grown grain can 
replace imported wheat. 

While the Southern Star Shipping 
Co. is incorporated in the US., the 
Greek owners have been in the flour 
milling business in Greece for three 
generations. They will use their own 
ships to transport wheat from the 
U.S. and Canada to Nigeria for the 
new mill. 
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tion No. 2 in a positive way I will 
give some negative answers- 

The answer is not in regulation. 

The answer is not in regimen- 
tation. 

The answer is not in having a 
czar—a Judge Landis or a Will 
Hays. 

The answer is not in a formal 
code of ethics. 

So we must make a positive ap- 
proach to getting out of the mess 
we are in. 

The starting point is for every in- 
dividual to admit to himself that 
he has contributed to the down grad- 
ing of the industry. I have been told 
that the first step in trying to cure 
alcoholism is to get the patient to 
admit being an alcoholic. Our situ- 
ation is analogous. We have been on 
a suicidal selling binge for many 
months. The cure will be rough and 
therapy is long overdue. 

Improvement must come by indi- 
vidual action. Management must get 
back to managing. Enthusiasm must 
be restored. Enthusiasm for our in- 
dustry —enthusiasm for our jobs. 
Confidence must be restored—con- 
fidence in self—confidence in our fel- 
low millers—confidence in the future 
of our business. Confidence must re- 
p'ace frustration and futility. 


Responsibility Demanded 

Responsible millers must return to 
a policy of following the market in- 
stead of the mavericks. Responsible 
millers must get back to a policy of 
pricing based on economics and not 
emotion. 

Flour millers as a group are as 
erudite, as urbane, as sophisticated 
as any group of businessmen any- 
where. They have solved their prob- 
lems of finance and administration 
very ably. Millers have shown great 
resourcefulness in improving their 
properties, and in devising new meth- 
ods of production and systems of 
distribution. Millers also accept 
great responsibility in social and civic 
affairs, both local and national. We 
earnestly urge that a part of this 
initiative, resourcefulness and _ so- 
phistication be applied to solving our 
greatest problem — marketing the 
products of our mills. 

With flour production in the US. 
currently at the rate of 250 million 
cwt. per year we can Call ours a 
big industry. Big in scope, big in 
tonnage, and big in dollars, yet we 
cannot call flour milling a great in- 
dustry. It will not be a great indus- 
try until we make a better showing 
profitwise. 

Our shareholders deserve a great- 
er return on investment. Our cus- 
tomers deserve and will demand serv- 
ices that only a profitable milling in- 
dustry can provide. As_ individual 
millers our self respect needs the 
bolstering that can come only from 
better profit performance. 

We heve the strength! Do we have 
the will? 

Yes, gentlemen, we are all part of 
a big industry but in achieving big- 
ness we have missed the goal of 
greatness. The flour milling industry 
in the U.S. could be greater—we 
know it should be great, so let’s 
leave this meeting with the deter- 
mination to make it great. That 
should be our objective for the six- 
ties, and toward that definite goal 
I here and now dedicate my time, my 
temper, and whatever talent I may 
have. 
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GMI Names 
Two Directors 


In Grocery Division 


MINNEAPOLIS—Two promotions 
in the grocery products division of 
General Mills, Inc., have been an- 
nounced by J. P. McFarland, com- 
pany vice president and division gen- 
eral manager. 

W. B. Cash has been named direc- 
tor of flour and mix products mar- 
keting. Formerly assistant to the di- 
vision general manager in charge of 
operations, Mr. Cash will now direct 
merchandising and advertising efforts 
on Gold Medal “Kitchen-Tested” 
flour, Bisquick, Betty Crocker mixes 
and potato products. 


L. H. Crites, formerly marketing 
manager of cereals, is now director 
of cereals marketing. In this position, 
he will supervise merchandising and 
advertising of General Mills cereals, 
refrigerated foods, pet foods, and 
household products. 


Mr. Cash, a native of Portland, 
Ore., joined General Mills in 1937 
after graduating from Dartmouth 
College. Earlier he had attended the 
Minneapolis public schools and Blake 
School here. In his first two years 
with the company he served at the 
Kansas City mill and with its sales 
department and at the Chicago cen- 
tral division statistical, accounting, 
and sales records departments. He 
joined the grocery products division 
advertising department at Minneapo- 
lis in 1939 and has since advanced 
through a series of positions in ad- 
vertising, promotion, marketing, per- 
sonnel, and operations. 

Mr. Crites, born at Lawton, Okla., 
joined General Mills in 1929 at Wichi- 
ta Falls, Texas, following his school- 
ing at Wichita Falls Junior College 
and the University of Oklahoma, 
where he received his degree. He be- 
gan work in the statistical depart- 
ment at Wichita Falls and two years 
later was assistant comptroller of 
what was then General Mills’ south- 
western division. Successively, he be- 
came comptroller of the southeastern 
division and sales manager of the 
same division before transferring to 
Minneapolis in 1940 to become comp- 
troller of advertising activities. He 
has since held positions of increasing 
responsibility in media of radio and 
TV programming, advertising, and 
marketing. 
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Rules Apply to Feeds 


REGINA, SASK. — The Saskatche- 
wan Federation of Agriculture has 
expressed unalterable opposition to 
any relaxation of Canadian Wheat 
Board regulations which would allow 
feed mills to obtain grain outside the 
quota and pricing system of the 
board. 

The federation discussed recent at- 
tempts by feed manufacturers to be 
free to buy grain outside the board 
regulations at a recent meeting in 
Saskatoon. 

The Saskatchewan Farmers Union 
supported the federation in its stand. 
The Saskatchewan organizations con- 
tended that any such loosening of 
regulations would lead to a complete 
breakdown of wheat board market- 
ing, and would destroy the quota sys- 
tem of deliveries and “the most ef- 
fective bargaining agency the west- 
ern farmer has.” 
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eign exchange earnings largely to 
buy capital goods required in carry- 
ing out its development plans. Were 
it to spend its foreign exchange on 
food instead, economic development 
would be slowed accordingly. 

Currently, India has a deficit of 
4 million tons of food grains annu- 
ally. Population growth, plus im- 
proving diets, add an additional 3.5 
million tons of food grains to the 
annual demand. The Indian govern- 
ment is hopeful that through its 
Third 5-Year Plan, to go into effect 
in March, 1961, it will be able to ex- 
pand domestic agricultural produc- 
tion substantially. 

One of the main problems India is 
facing is unstable prices. The national 
reserve of 5 million tons, made up of 
wheat and rice, should prove benefi- 
cial in combating inflationary pres- 
sures caused by food shortages and 
uneven distribution of food supplies. 


India’s 5-Year Plans 


India’s Second 5-Year Plan, now 
in its closing phases, concentrated 
investment in heavy industry, trans- 
portation and power. Agricultural 
production targets called for an in- 
crease of 17%, and it is expected 
that by 1961 food grain production 
will rise to 75 million tons. 

The Third 5-Year Plan, which is 
still on the drawing board, strongly 
emphasizes agriculture. The Indians 
realize that to provide their fast- 
growing population with a better diet, 
annual food grain production will 
have to increase to around 100 mil- 
lion tons during this period. 

The Third Plan calls for an annual 
increase in agricultural production 
of 5.7%, compared with the average 
of 2.8% in the First Plan, and 4% 
anticipated for the Second Plan. 

The Third Plan is designed to raise 
national income 30%. Because of 
population growth, this would mean 
only 12.5% rise in per capita income. 

The total Third Plan outlay will be 
approximately $23 billion; of this, 
$14.7 billion will be in the form of 
government expenditures and $8.4 
billion in the form of private invest- 
ments. Almost $2.1 billion of govern- 
ment financing has been allocated for 
agriculture, compared with $743 mil- 
lion in the First Plan and $1,136 mil- 
lion in the Second Plan. (These fig- 
ures do not tell the full story for 
agriculture, since heavy expenditures 
also are being made for such projects 
as irrigation works and fertilizer 
plants that contribute directly to ag- 
riculture.) 





PLANT TO BE 
AUCTIONED 


BUFFALO—The now-closed Mari- 
time Milling Co., Inc., plant here 
will be put on the auction block May 
24. The auction will include the 43,- 
000 sq. ft. plant, about 10 acres of 
land, a company-owned railroad sid- 
ing, all milling machinery and equip- 
ment, office equipment, trucks and 
autos. The auction originally was 
scheduled for April 26. Maritime Mill- 
ing is being liquidated for the benefi* 
of creditors. 





22.1 Million Cwt. 
Flour Produced 
In March 


WASHINGTON—Wheat flour pro- 
duction in March was 22,137,000 cwt., 
averaging 962,000 cwt. a working 
day, it has been reported by the 
Bureau of the Census, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. This compared 
with an average output a working 
day of 971,000 cwt. in February and 
936,000 cwt. in March of 1959. 

The Bureau of the Census figure 
of 22,137,000 cwt. is 2.4% more than 
The Northwestern Miller estimate for 
March of 21,609,885 cwt., and 2.3% 
more than the estimated daily av- 
erage output. (This estimate, which 
was published April 19, reported an 
average output of 939,560 cwt.) 

Wheat flour mills in March oper- 
ated at 85.7% of capacity, compared 
with 87% for February and 84.8% 
for March of 1959. 

Flour mills in March ground 50,- 
612,000 bu. wheat, compared with 
46,632,000 bu. in the previous month. 
Wheat offal output was 421,882 tons. 

These figures represent the pro- 
duction of all commercial mills in 
the U.S. About 97% of the totals 
were reported by 282 mills having a 
daily capacity of 401 cwt. or more 
and the balance estimated. The esti- 
mated portion is based on a survey 
of the smaller mills in 1950. 
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Better Quality 
Northwest Wheat 
Exports Are Planned 


PORTLAND, ORE.—As a result of 
the activities of Western Wheat Asso- 
ciates, Portland, better quality Pa- 
cific Northwest wheat will soon be 
available for export, the group re- 
ported. 

Through Western Wheat’s foreign 
offices in Tokyo, Karachi and New 
Delhi, complaints were common about 
the high moisture content of USS. 
wheat upon arrival in Japan, Pakis- 
tan and India. Even louder were. .com- 
plaints about the high amount of for- 
eign matter or dockage in US. 
wheats. Working with the Great 
Plains Wheat Market Development 
Assn. in Europe and South America, 
Western Wheat brought this matter 
to the attention of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service and USDA recently 
instituted the provision whereby for- 
eign purchasers were permitted to 
specify on purchase documents their 
moisture and protein limitations and 
requirements. 

USDA is now considering instruct- 
ing inspectors licensed under the U.S. 
Grain Standards Act to include, upon 
request of the applicant for inspec- 
tion, additional statements which 
would show the percentage of dock- 
age and foreign material, and shrunk- 
en and broken kernels. It is expected 
that these instructions now under 
consideration will shortly be forth- 
coming. 

Tailor Contracts 

According to Otto Amen, president 
of Western Wheat, “The showing of 
the additional statements would per- 
mit interested parties to tailor con- 
tracts for the sale of wheat to meet 
the ‘clean-out’ requirements of the 
parties. This would definitely help 
exporters of U.S. wheat to meet for- 
eign competition and would promote 
increased exportation of U.S. wheat.” 

Western Wheat is supported by the 
commissions and wheat producer as- 
sociations in Washington, Oregon and 
Idaho. 





Kansas Drill Box Survey Reveals Discrepancies 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—If Kan- 
sas wheat farmers are disappointed 
in their prospects this spring, it could 
be that they did not plant the kind 
of seed they thought they were plant- 
ing last fall. 

At least this is indicated from re- 
sults of a drill box survey taken at 
planting time last fall in Republic 
County by representatives of the 
Kansas State University extension 
service and the Kansas Crop Im- 
provement Assn. 

Purpose of the survey was to illus- 
trate the need for better seed wheat 
and seed wheat purity, explains 
Howard D. Wilkins, K-State agron- 
omist. 

The survey was conducted by tak- 
ing samples of grain directly from 
drill boxes as farmers were planting. 
They were asked such questions as 
these: Where did the seed originate? 
Was the seed treated or cleaned? 
Was the seed lab tested for germina- 
tion? What is the variety? Is the 
seed certified and, if not, how many 
years away from being certified ? 


Disclosures 
The survey disclosed that few 
Kansas farmers knew the kind and 
quality of the seed they were plant- 
ing. For instance, only seven knew 
the germination of their seed, and 


later laboratory tests revealed that 
germination rates varied from a low 
of 16% to a high of 97%. 

Only three of the farmers were 
planting certified seed. All but four 
thought they knew the varieties they 
were planting, but of those who 
thought they knew, two were mis- 
taken. 

The samples were analyzed for for- 
eign material. Only 28 farmers were 
planting 100% pure seed and one 
farmer was planting 58 chess and 
dock seeds to the pound. Twenty- 
eight of the farmers had their seed 
treated, and 35 had it cleaned. 

Samples collected in the drili box 
survey have been planted in four row 
plots on the agronomy experiment 
field and these will be checked for 
varietal purity, diseases (particularly 
smut), and weed count within the 
row. 
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Dividend Declared 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe board of di- 
rectors of the Pillsbury Co. announced 
quarterly dividends of $1 per share 
on preferred stock. 

The dividend is payable July 15, 
1960, to stockholders of record July 
1, 1960. Pillsbury has 37,986 shares 
outstanding. 
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Heavy Snows Halt 
Field Operations 


In Western Canada 


WINNIPEG — Heavy snows blan- 
keted western Canada April 24 and 
25 and halted all field operations in- 
cluding the combining of last year's 
snowed-in crop and the seeding of 
spring wheat at numerous scattered 
points in southern regions. The heav- 
iest snows, ranging up to 14 in., fell 
in Alberta. In the agricultural areas 
of Saskatchewan and Manitoba, snow- 
fall varied from 4 to 8 in. 

While the snowfall disappeared as 
the week advanced weather was not 
conducive to drying conditions and 
several days of bright sunny weather 
will be required before harvesting 
can be resumed, although some spring 
cultivation could be underway in a 
few days. 

The Manitoba government report 
indicates that seeding is not likely to 
be general in the southern areas of 
the province until May 10, and this 
same date may apply for general 
plantings in Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta. The National Grain Co. crop 
report confirms these prospects. 

In many areas of the west feed 
supplies are running low. Pastures 
show little growth and if spring prog- 
ress is delayed too long, the feed situ- 
ation can be seriously aggravated in 
many parts of the west. Districts that 
had anticipated carryovers of feed 
before the early fall blizzards hit last 
October find them rapidly diminish- 
ing. 
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Saskatchewan Pool 
Announces Expansion 


Plans for Oil Plant 


WINNIPEG — The Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool has announced that con- 
struction will begin immediately on 
the first unit of the $650,000 modern- 
ization and expansion plan at its 
vegetable oil plant in Saskatoon. The 
first unit will be a steel grain han- 
dling and cleaning plant, equipped to 
handle flaxseed and rapeseed for the 
oil extraction plant. Storage capacity 
of the new plant will be 76,000 bu. 
with a 50-ft. platform scale of 100,000 
Ib. capacity. It will also have facili- 
ties to clean 1,000 bu. of grain per 
hour. 

Later this summer the pool will be- 
gin construction of a new building to 
house a solvent extraction unit which 
will increase capacity of the Vege- 
table Oil Plant to 4,000 bu. of seed 
per day from the present 2,500 bu. 

Both construction programs are ex- 
pected to be completed by Dec. 1 
this year. 








Gebrs. Van Den Bergh’s N. V. 
Since 1881 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


ROTTERDAM Cables: 
(Holland) Locomotion Rotterdam 














STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 


Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Famed,” London 











D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
106 Hope Street ASGOW, Cc.2 
a. oF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 

LIVERPOOL H 
DUBLIN BELFAST 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 


Apr. May 
29, ’ 
——i960——_ 1960 1960 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc. ... 39% 33% 35 34' 
Allis-Chalmers ...... 40 29% 29% 30 
Am. Bakeries Co. ... 44% 43 44 43% 
Am. Cyanamid ...... 59% 47s 5i% 53% 
A-D-M Co. ......06. 40'4 34% 35% 34% 
BOGEN, ‘cusccesacccse 49 40% 47'2 47'A 
Cont. Baking Co. ... 482 38 402 40% 
Pre... BOE késeewe 104% 101 sete wan 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co.. 57% 462 49% 49% 
Cream of Wheat .. 392 3i%2 33% 34'/2 
Crown Zellerbach 
SOAS Os tacos evs oe 54 42% 45% 47% 
* sae 90'2 86 << 
Dow Chem. ........ 99% 85% 89 89'/e 
Gen. Baking Co. .... I2% 9% 10 10 
Gen. Foods Corp. 108% 98%, 104% 107% 
Gen. Mills, Inc. .... 31 25% 27'2 26 
Merck & Co. ...... 90% 73 85 88'/ 
Monsanto Chem. Co. 55% 38% 40% 38% 
Natl. Bisc. Co. .... 56 49% 542 54% 
a RR err 153'2 1432 .... 152% 
tear, Ghat. .ccccs 33% 26% 27 28% 
Pillsbury Co. ....... 392 31% 34 31% 
Procter & Gamble .. 102 81% 96% 100'/ 
Quaker Oats Co. .. 48% 42 45% 44 
St. Regis Paper Co.. 55/2 38/2 412 38% 
Pee DEAE ccccess 91 88 oo ae 
Std. Brands, Inc. 41% 35% 40 40'/2 
Sterling Drug ....... 53% 442 Sie 53% 
Sunshine Bisc., Inc... 93% 85% 87'/2 86% 
Un. Bisc. of Am. ... 32% 24 32% 32% 
Ward Baking Co. 15% 12 12 12% 
West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Co. ..... 56% 39 424 41% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co., $7 Pfd. ... 87% 89'/%4 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd. ... 143'”2 14412 
OS eee 994 100 
Prtewery Go., S6 POE. sccccccces 92% 93 
ae Oats, ff. OTe 131 135 
Bisc. of ‘Am., $4.50 Pfd. ... 80 8i'/2 
Word Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. ... 87 87% 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 
Apr. May 
29, 6, 
——1960-——_ 1960 1960 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Bisc. Corp. .. 9% 7% 9% 9% 
Wagner Baking Co. . 4 3 3% 3% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
ek SR eae 33% 33% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. ....... 76% 85 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Apr. Apr. 
22, a 
——1960—— 1960 1960 
High Low Close Close 
ay Bae 3.75 3.50 3.50 
De ndeth bw ic "54% "54% .... *54% 
Pho ‘Bakeries ...... 6% 6 6's 6/4 
Can. Food Prod. SS 2. are | 
| rear ees 9 7 7 
PO eet 5! 51 
Catelli Food, A coos Se 
Cons. Bakeries .. 8/4 8'4 
Dover Ind. wees 12% 
is. Weert ee 9 





41 0 
*26'2 25'/ 
7 7% 








ens a bns BaNet 114 can: ae 
Maple Leaf Mig. 14 11% 13 13 
clases Sia & 4%. ed 85 Be 87'/e 
McCabe Grain ...... 33 32 — 
“— PY Kcccaus 46'2 40 40% 40 
We ORLin seven edes 140 =125 125 
Toronto Elevs. ...... 13 9% 102 9% 
United Grain, A .... 15% I5'2 1542 I5'2 
Weston, G., A ..... 35 29 34% 33 
BESS Seer 36% 282 35 34% 
OPE. QYaG 222.600 85 82 83% 84 
*Less than board lot. 
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MINNESOTA RYE STOCKS 


ST. PAUL—Rye stocks in Minne- 
sota of 2.6 million bushels are .6 mil- 
lion bushels higher April 1 than at 
this time a year ago. Of the total 
stocks, 2.4 million are in off-farm 
positions, primarily in the terminal 
areas. The holdings by location are as 
follows: terminals, 1,936,000; coun- 


try processors, 375,000; country ele- 
vators, 60,000 and CCC bins, 9,000 bu. 


Macaroni Firm 
Denies FTC Claim 


Of Discriminations 


WASHINGTON—Alfonso Gioia & 
Sons, Inc., Rochester, N.Y., has 
denied Federal Trade Commission 
charges of unlawfully discriminating 
in prices, advertising allowances and 
demonstrator services among compet- 
ing purchasers of its macaroni prod- 
ucts. 

Although conceding it 
charged some customers 
others, the company 
the different prices: (1) Were not to 
competing customers, (2) resulted 
from different manufacturing, selling 
and delivery costs, and (3) were 
charged in good faith to meet a com- 
petitor’s equally low price. 

The company denies the allegation 
in the FTC’s Feb. 25 complaint that 
its price differentials may result in a 
substantial lessening of competition 
or tendency toward monopoly. 

The complaint also alleged favored 
customers were paid advertising al- 
lowances and furnished demonstra- 
tors but these were not made equally 
available to all their competitors. 

To these allegations, the company 
declares it “has endeavored to make” 
all payments and services “available 
to all other competing purchasers on 
proportionately equal terms. In many 
instances, such services and facilities 
were made to meet the competition of 
respondent’s competitors.” 


have 
less than 
contends that 


may 
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Elevator Site Found 


KALAMA, WASH.—North Pacific 
Grain Growers, Inc., has selected the 
Port of Kalama, Wash., as a site for 
its two million bushel export ele- 
vator. The port will construct the 
elevator, dock and barge facilities 
and lease them to the firm, announced 
Ed Hendrickson, port manager. 

Estimated cost of the facility is $4 
million. Revenue bonds will be issued 
to finance construction. 

Two parking areas and a boat 
launching ramp maintained at the 
Toteff Beach location and managed 
by the Washington State Department 
of Game will be eliminated by the 
new facility. Mr. Hendrickson indi- 
cated the grain operation should give 
permanent employment to 35 to 40 
persons. 
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L. W. Skelly Dies 


WINNIPEG — Associated with the 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., for over 
35 years, L. W. Skelly, 59, died at 
his home here recently. Until his re- 
cent retirement from the company, 
he held a sales management position. 
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Algemeene 
Industrie 


Handel-en 


N. V. Maatschappy 
“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour and Starch Union, 
Ltd.) 





air 7 


Heerengracht 209 
2_\0\ AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Jill |8\\. 
Importers of 
FLOUR + FEED + STARCH 














Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘“Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








FELIX COHEN, N. V. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank N, V., 


4 Rotterdam 
Telex: 21290 


Cable Address: 
FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,"’ 


Felixhen 








Glasgow 








TROELS FODE 


MILLERS’ AGENT & IMPORTER 
Kompagnistraede 32, COPENHAGEN, K,. 
DENMARK 
Specializes in Flour, Cereals, Feed 
and Bakers’ Supplies 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Trofo,’’ Copenhagen 














McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 











19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 
Oable Address: ‘‘Dorreacu,"' London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 








« Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 


Flour Importers 
Hambro House, Vintners’ 
LONDON, E.C. 4 
Established over 50 years 


Place, 











WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St... ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,” Dundee 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 
26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E. C. 3 

FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 











47-48 Damrak 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo” 








Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 


SINCE 1889 


5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
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Revised Schedule 
Of Storage Rates 
Released by USDA 


WASHINGTON—The new sched- 
ule of lower rates and charges to 
be made effective July 1 under the 
revised Uniform Grain Storage 
Agreement has been finalized and 
issued by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. The rates and han- 
dling charges were released on 
schedule, as forecast by The Miller 
(May 3, page 5) and over protests 
of warehousing industry represen- 
tatives. 


The announcement of the new 
rates, as released by USDA, follows: 


“Storage rates are reduced an av- 
erage of about 3¢ a bushel on an 
annual basis, or from about 16% to 
13%¢. This represents an average re- 
duction of 19%.” 


“No Geographic Variations” 

“The new rate schedule contains 
no geographic variations and fewer 
commodity variations than are cur- 
rently in effect. This will simplify 
the over-all rate structure. Except for 
oats, the annual storage rate for 
commingled storage of all the com- 
modities will be the same—fractional- 
ly above 13.5¢ a bushel. For oats, the 
annual rate will be 10.22¢. 


“Changes in the handling charges 
(for loading-in and loading-out) vary 
considerably, as shown in the tables 
with this release. These charges were 
adjusted to reflect the additional and 
current information gained in a de- 
tailed field survey of storage and 
handling costs which was carried out 
last fall. Some handling charges have 
been increased somewhat. These are 
more than offset by decreases in 
others. 


“It is currently estimated that CCC 
will have about 2 billion, 500 million 
bu. of the eight UGSA crops in com- 
mercial storage in the 1960-61 year. 
On the basis of this estimate, each 
reduction of a cent per bushel in 
storage rates will mean an annual 
saving of $25 million. With an aver- 
age cut of 3¢ a bushel in the new 
storage rates, the total reduction in 
CCC costs for the year will be about 
$75 million—for storage alone. 


“To reflect more complete informa- 
tion which was developed in later 
studies, some of the handling charges 
which were suggested by the depart- 
ment in a press release on March 16 
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were increased somewhat. These 
changes, which will be incorporated 
in the new schedule, result in slightly 
lower estimates of CCC savings on 
handling charges. Actual realized 
savings will depend largely on the 
volumes of grain which move into 
and out of the CCC holdings (receiv- 
ing and loading-out). It is now ex- 
pected that these savings will be in 
the 5-10% range. 

“Taking reduced storage rates and 
handling charges together, best cur- 
rent estimates are that the govern- 
ment will save from $85-100 million 
during the 1960-61 storage year, as a 
result of the revised rates and 
charges. 


“Farmers Will Benefit” 

“Farmers who store grain commer- 
cially will also benefit materially 
from the reduced storage rates. When 
a farmer has grain in a warehouse, 
held as security for price-support 
loans, he pays the UGSA rates— 
which now will be lower. Producers 
who reseal price support grain on 
their own farms after the first loan 
year will receive less in storage fees. 
However, this will be more than off- 
set by the lower costs farmers will 
pay for the larger quantities of their 
grain normally stored in commercial 
warehouses. Over-all, the reduced 
rate structure will mean substantial 
gains for farm producers as a group. 

“Various revisions and clarifications 
in the terms and conditions of storage 
under UGSA will be included in the 
new contracts. These revisions, which 
were worked out in substantial agree- 
ment between representatives of the 
storage industry and CCC, reflect cur- 
rent developments in storage opera- 
tions. 

“The new agreement, which will 
include all of the terms and condi- 
tions in detail, is now being put in 
final form. As soon as this work is 
finished, and the agreements are dup- 
licated, copies will be available. 

“The new agreement will be of- 
fered to all eligible commercial ware- 
housemen on an_ individual basis. 
About 11,000 warehouses are ‘signed 
up’ under the present UGSA and, 
therefore, elegible to store price sup- 
port grain and oilseeds. 

“Two accompanying tables give 
rate and handling charge compari- 
sons. The first gives the schedule 
which will be in effect July 1, for the 
1960-61 year. The second gives the 
current schedule, which has been in 
effect since the UGSA was last re- 
vised in 1956.” 





Handling and Storage Charges Under New (1960 Revision) 
Uniform Grain Storage Agreement 








(Cents per bushel) 








Truck grain —Rail or water grain— Commingled storage 

Receiving Loadout Total Receiving Loadout Total Daily Annual 
Pere 2.75 75 3.50 1.75 75 2.50 .028 10.220 
Barley ...... 4.25 75 5.00 1.75 75 2.50 .037 13.505 
ne Scaeess 4.25 75 5.00 1.75 75 2.50 .037 13.505 
Wheat ...... 5.00 75 5.75 1.75 75 2.50 .037 13.505 
Grain sorghums 5.00 75 5.75 1.75 75 2.50 .037 13.505 
DRE. i taweendsec 5.00 75 5.75 1.75 75 2.50 .037 13.505 
EE Mata o540006een¥s 5.00 75 5.75 1.75 75 2.50 .037 13.505 
PED. wonccevanes 6.50 78 7.25 2.00 75 2.75 .037 13.505 





Handling and Storage Charges Under Present (1956 Revision) 
Uniform Grain Storage Agreement 


Commodity Area 








Truck grain 


(Cents per bushel) 


—Rail or water grain— Commingled storage 





Receiving Loadout Total Receiving Loadout Total Daily Annual 

OO eer All 2.75 75 3.50 1.50 75 2.25 032 11.680 

Barley ....... All 4.75 75 5.50 1.50 75 2.25 .045 16.425 

7 eer All 3.75 75 4.50 1.50 75 2.25 .045 16.425 
Wheat, grain sorghums, soybeans, rye— 

| 5.75 75 6.50 1.50 75 2.25 .043 15.695 

5.75 75 6.50 1.50 75 2.25 .045 16.425 

i 6.25 75 7.00 1.50 75 2.25 -046 16.790 

Iv 7.25 75 8.00 1.50 75 2.25 -047 17.155 

v 7.25 75 8.00 1.50 75 2.25 .049 17.885 

Flaxseed ..... All 6.50 75 7.25 2.00 75 2.75 .049 17.885 
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COMMENT 
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expenditures each year are for such 
items as storage and handling, trans- 
portation, interest and administra- 
tion. While these rates for these non- 
farm costs assure a handsome profit, 
amounts paid to the farmers as price 
supports hardly cover production 
costs.”’ In regard to this comment on 
production costs, it must be noted 
that the committee cites no reliable 
authority to justify its statement. 

Not unusual in the general misin- 
formation concerning storage costs, 
this powerful House committee (not 
to be left out of the act) cited some 
selected specimens to show phenom- 
enal profits. It glossed over evidence 
that CCC had rented some of its bins 
to warehousemen at %¢ bu. per 
month who, in turn, re-rented to CCC 
for storage of government-owned 
grain at 16.5¢ bu. a year. 

No effort to keep the record 
straight was exhibited, however, since 
in re-renting, a warehouseman as- 
sumes responsibility for condition of 
the grain, insurance of the grain and 
losses incurred in the storage and 
handling operation. These are not in- 
consequential items. 

In this section of its report the 
committee again calls public atten- 
tion to what might be called the 
“gold plate” list of 14 warehousemen 
who received upwards of $2.8 million 
a year (1958-59) in compensation for 
storing and handling CCC surplus 
grain. 


Criticism 

Subsidy payments on low grade 
flour come in for a share of this criti- 
cal report. The report says, ‘“Accord- 
ing to testimony received practices 
now being followed by USDA are dis- 
torting the price and supply of low- 
grade flour and causing the importa- 
tion of wheat gluten. Also, they are 
resulting in little or no increase of 
exports of high-grade flour for which 
purpose subsidies were established.” 

USDA is instructed to study and 
report on this matter to the com- 
mittee not later than July 1, 1960. 


Grain Storage Rates 


Congressman H. Carl Andersen 
(R., Minn.) recommends that USDA 
explore use of renegotiation and re- 
capture of excessive profits earned 
on grain storage. But in the interim 
he urges delay in “effectuating the 
new terms and conditions as proposed 
by USDA” to protect producers and 
country elevators from serious eco- 
nomic effects which would surely 
follow adoption of the new agree- 
ment. 





SPEAKERS 
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made by the flour milling industry 
in the past decade. And Mr. Wilson 
had something to say on this, too. 

He referred to the fact that the 
cost of labor in the industry had 
risen 73% in the past 10 years, but 
he felt that the technologists had 
done a tremendous job. ‘““They are do- 
ing a lot better job for the money,” 
he declared. Mr. Wilson, in this con- 
nection, made specific reference to 
the paper on technological develop- 
ments and their effect on the indus- 
try to be delivered by Donald S. Eber, 
executive vice president of the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers, during 
the convention. (fhe full text of that 
paper appears on page 6.) 

Mr. Wilson referred to the flour 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 











Vv | amanaman a cnet Al 

WANTED — MALE ACCOUNTANT BE- 

tween age 25 and 40. Modern flour mill, 

corn mill and mixed feed plant in Okla- 

homa. Good salary with job. security. 

Write or phone Shawnee Milling Com- 
pany, Shawnee, Okla. 


WANTED TRICK MILLER—HAVE IMME- 
diate opening for qualified trick miller in 
soft wheat mill. Give all particulars in ap- 
plication. Excellent working conditions. 
Room for advancement. Address Ad No. 
5880, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANT TO BUY RO-TAP SIEVE SHAKER. 
In good condition. Write Ad No. 5900, 
The Northwestern Miller, 612 Board of 
Trade Bidg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

















millers’ cooperation with the wheat 
producers and contradicted the think- 
ing which put the wheat surplus as 
the No. 1 problem today. 

The problem is, he declared, the 
fact that wheat usage was down 115 
million bushels because of the drop 
in per capita consumption of flour 
by around 40 lb. in the past few 
years. The population gain should be 
the means of absorbing more wheat. 
Looking at the next 10 years he de- 
plored the thought that the same 
amount of wheaten foods should be 
absorbed by 225 million people as is 
currently absorbed by 175 million. 
More has to be done to increase the 
use of wheat as a food, and the in- 
dustry is cooperating with the pro- 
ducers to that end, a subject which 
he promised the members would be 
considered during the convention. 

In this connection, too, he referred 
to the export business and called for 
a breaking down of the barriers which 
make “our cheap wheat” a_ high- 
priced product abroad. He called for 
an extension of selling efforts abroad 

a sort of super international Wheat 
Flour Institute. 

Finally, Mr. Wilson called on the 
millers to accept and adapt them- 
selves to the transportation revolu- 
tion which is taking place right now. 

The annual banquet of the federa- 
tion attracted millers from all parts 
of the U.S. Featured speaker was 
Moorhead Wright, General Electric 
Co., who set the theme of “chal- 
lenge” for the participants. Mr. 
Wright made the telling point that 
it is basic morality to sell the goods 
and to make a profit, and he wove 
a pattern of approach which told of 
the importance of developing people 
as an integral part of corporate de- 
velopment. 

Former MNF president, Gerald S. 
Kennedy, chairman of the board of 
General Mills, Inc., presented a set 
of golf clubs with sundry accoutre- 
ment to D. H. Wilson, Eckhart Mill- 
ing Co., retiring MNF president, and 
paid a tribute to his work for the 
federation during the past two years. 
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May 10, 1960 


Two-Year Study, Reader Surveys 
Set Pattern for New Magazine 


For the past two years The Northwestern Miller conducted an in- 
tensive study of types of current business literature available to 
flour and commercial bakery executives. Included in this study 
were several informal surveys of reader attitudes. Based on their 
investigations, the editors of The Northwestern Miller formulated 
a completely new publishing concept. 


In recent years, the study revealed, a torrent of technological 
changes in an increasingly competitive market emphasizes a new 
and growing editorial need. More than ever before management is 
interested in production problems ... as a means of cost control 
and as a method of improving their competitive position. 


More than ever before the young, aspiring executive-of-tomorrow 
needs a reliable and convenient means of preparing himself for 
future responsibilities. 


More than ever before minutes mean money to the individual 
and to his company. Never have so many competing factors fought 
for those minutes at the office and at home meetings, 
memoranda, correspondence, conferences, magazines, newspapers, 
television. 





Where in his time-squeezed schedule does today’s businessman 
find time to find out about the things that vitally affect his company 
and his jobP 


In keeping with its tradition of service, The Northwestern Miller 
plans to meet these needs with... 














@ A New Editorial Emphasis concentrating on the interpretation and 
analysis of significant industry news, including important technological 
developments. Milling technology and commercial baking will be featured 
in alternate issues which replace the monthly publications, Milling 
Production and The American Baker. 







@ A New Format, standard magazine size, which means easier reading, 
handling and filing. 






@ A New Publishing Frequency . . . every-other-week, to allow time for the 
necessary editorial backgrounding and preparation . 
time for subscribers. 





.. and more reading 







@ A New Circulation List packed with purchasing power, more than 3,000 
flour milling executives, plus more than 2,000 bakery flour buyers and 
2,000 milling technologists. The latter two groups will receive alternate 
issues which will include, respectively, special editorial emphasis on 
commercial baking and milling technology. 








In this manner the new MILLER makes tradition match today 
by providing readers with the information they need to know in 
order to keep pace in a keenly competitive market and by present- 
ing this information in concise, easy-to-read style. The new 
MILLER will be, in fact, a convenient, practical and continuing 
“post graduate course” for executives and management personnel. 
The new MILLER will make its debut in July, 1960. . . the first 
major change in 87 years of successful publishing. The publishers, 
editors and the entire staff of The MILLER are dedicated to 
maintaining the tradition of service which distinguishes the history 
of one of the nation’s oldest business publications. 
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Watch for the completely new 
Northwestern MILLER in July 









THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS MAGAZINE FOR THE 
GRAIN, MILLING ANC 
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BAKING INDUSTRIES 
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Record Wheat Carryover Seen 
for Crop Year End 9 


U.S. Flour Exports Zoom to 
New Heights 10 


Storage Growth Predominates 
in Southwestern Area 13 


Technologists Plan to Reduce 
Mill Building Costs 


NS. a miller publication * business journalists since 1873 





























Cover of the pilot issue of the new Northwestern MILLER provides 
a new “wrapping” for a new editorial concept, including many new 
features and departments. 





Whatever your interest in flour ... management, produc- 
tion, technology, baking you will find the new 
MILLER a most valuable source of information. And, 
you will like the new MILLER’s bright, perky style. 

Will you be receiving your own personal copy of the new 


MILLER? If not, fill out the subscription form below and 








mail today. 
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- to: Circulation Dept., The Northwestern Miller, P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
~ | 
: ; Enter My Charter Subscription to the New MILLER ; 
; ba [] 1 year for $4 [] 2 years for $7 : 
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The index of advertisers is provided as a service to readers and advertisers. 











The publisher does not assume any liability for errors or omissions. 
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He looked them over. Everything 
was clear except for one item which 
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some place,” came the answer. 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A, Tues, Pres. . " - 
YM. , Vice Pres. 

satya cag a tig Operating Union Terminal Elevator 

Francis J, Firzpatrick, Vice Pres. 


W. C. Tres, Secretary St Joseph Mo 
F. L. Rosensury, Asst. Sec.-Treas. ' x 


























3,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 


Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 
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King Midas Flour Mills — Hastings, Minnesota. 
9,400 sacks capacity. Mill storage 1,300,000 bu. 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
TURNS WHEAT TO GOLD 


With W&T Flour Treatment 


Wallace & Tiernan’s flour treatment won’t turn sacks to gold as did the touch 
of the mythical king; but when used by the King Midas Flour Mills it tops off 


careful milling for profitable flour sales. 


King Midas uses W&T’s technical knowledge and experience in flour treating 


— its single line, “one-roof” responsibility — its time-tested products. 


@ The Dyox® Process is used to produce flours of uniform workability. The 
Dyox Process is the no-waste method of producing chlorine dioxide gas 


of consistent strength — metering the gas not a liquid. 
® Novadelox® is used for optimum color removal and best color dress, 
e N-Richment-A® is used for vitamin and mineral addition. 


e Beta-Chlora® units are used to furnish pin-point pH control. 





Dyox machine for accurate generation King Midas Flour Mills is one of the many milling companies using W&T 
and application of chlorine dioxide gas. : : : : 
Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate the advantages of 


Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 





25 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





N-109.64 








Sweet Rolls from the bakery 


are still what makes 


There’s a thrill to the variety of the sweet rolls on 
the plate, and the variety still comes from the 
bakery. From the delicious moment of decision in 
the fragrance of the bakery itself, to the Sunday 
morning pleasure of selection from the plate... you 
still can’t beat baked goods from your baker. 





it Sunday breakfast 


The baker’s part in the life of the community 
has been an important one since bread began to 
be sold, and will continue to be just so important, 
as long as there is good flour to bake with, good 
food to make from it . . . and Sunday mornings. 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 





